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Appletons' Sclence Text-Books. 


A Series of improved text-books representing the accurate phases 
of Scien‘ific knowiedge, designed to cover the whole field of 
science study in High-Schools, Academies, and all 
schools of similar grade. 


FOLLOWING NOW READY: 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By F. W. CLarKg, Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 
Introductory Price, $1.20. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. 
By Roger 8. Tracy, M.D., Sanitary Inspector of the New York City Health Department. 
Introductory Price, $1.00. 


ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 


By C. F. HOLDER, Fellow of the New York Academy of Sehenens, Correspo; Member of the 
enean Society, etc.; and J. B. Houtper, M.D., Curator of logy, American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park. 

Introductory Price, $1.20. 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 
By JosePpH Le Contr, Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of Califor- 
nia ; author of “ Elements of Geology,” etc. 
; Introductory Price, $1.20. 


APPLIED GEOLOGY. 


By SAMUEL G. WILLIAMS, Professsor of General and Economic Geolugy in Cornell University, 
Introductory Price, $1.20. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE T.) THE CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS, WITH A POPULAR 
FLORA. Exaza A. YOuMANS, author of “ The First Book of Botany,” Editor of * Hen- 
slow’s Botanical Charts.” Introductory Price, $1.20. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
By Ropert BENTLEY, F, L. 8., Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. Prepared as a 
Sequel to “ Descriptive Botany,” by Eliza A. Youmans. 
Introductory Price, $1.20. 
Specimen copies of the above books will be mailed to teachers or school officers, for 
examination, at the introductory prices, post-paid. fend for fall descriptive circulars, 
tional Notes, etc. 


D. APPLSTON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





h CLASS-B00R OT INESTIMABLE VALUE.” 
FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


Complete in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books, as follows : 
Book One. Part J. Natural History of Animals. Book Two. Parts 1I and 
ZiT. Plants, Stones, and Rocks. Book Tourer. Parts 1V. and V. Physics 
and Chemisiry. Book Four Farts VI. and VII. Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy. By Pavut Bert. Translated by Madame Paci Bert. Revised and 
Corrected by Wa. H. Gerene. M.D., Professor of Chemistry in Philadelphie 
Central High School. With 550 Lllustrations. Complete in One Volume. 
16mo. Extra Cloth. 75 cents. Price per Book, 30 cts each. 


600,000 copies of this work were sold in France in three years. There 
is not a school, even in the smallest village, that does not use it- 


“ Scientific instruction in our primary schools will largely gain by every teacher 





obtaining a copy of this work at once. Indeed, teachers can scarcely be said to know 
how much seience can be taught to children until they have studied M. Paul Bert's 
* First Steps in Scientific Knowledge.’ ’’-—-The Practical Teacher (England). 

“A wonderful productiou. We know no English work like it. We unreservedly 
recommend it for use in schools.’’—Manchester City News (England). 

“ If ever there was a royai road to knowledge. M. Bert has discovered it.”"—Torqnay 
Journal (England). 

“It is only an experienced master’s mind that could have produeed such a com- 
pendium of seientific information so simply and clearly Ulustrated.”—Rhyl Record 
(England). 

2" Dascriptive Catalogues, containing full lists of Educational Publications sent on application, 
Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Publishers, 


715 and 717 Markst Street, Philade!phia. 
FP. M. AMBROSE, N. E. Agent, 87 FRANKLIN STREET, BosTON. 








ON OCTOBER 10th, 1886, 





SMITH’S PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 





& SMITH’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 





Were Unanimously adopted by the State Board of Education for 


EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





375,000 OF THESE BOOKS ARE NOW IN USE. 


THE PRIMER. 
THE ELEMENTARY. “* " 


For Introduction or Examination, - - - - - - 
€é sé 


30 cents. 
50 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 149 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Keaders 
and Charts Based on Edacational Principles. 


Adopted for use in a large number of the lead- 
ing cities of the country, including New York 
City Te Nov. 4. 1885), Brooklyn (adopted 
June 17, 1885), etc. Also in useinalargenumber {52 
of leading Normal Schools, Colleges, Seminaries, “ 
etc. Fra kK D. Beatrys, New York Manager. 

9 Bond Street, New York. 








SPECIMEN PACES. 


MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
and EXCHANGE PRICKE-LIST, 
mailed free to any teacher 
on application 











SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Harpers’ Graded Arithmetics. 


TWO BOOKS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


I. ‘Series complete in two books. 
tice. IV. Practical character of the problems. 
of children. 


II, Combination of oral and written work. 


IIf. Minimum of theory and maximum of prac- 


V. Adaptation in arrangement and method to the mental growth 
VI. The results of the best professional skill and experience, embodying the true 


spirit of reform in arithmetical teaching. 





We beg leave to announce that we have ready a Key to the problems in “ Harpers’ Second Book in Arithmetic,” and 
shall be pleased to mail a copy _to any teacher, on receipt if 80 die r ~y 











Send for our Price List, giving terms for introducing ‘“‘ Harpers’ Arithmetics.”’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers, New York City. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 


responding 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World. 





Andrew’s Globes 
Tellurians, Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dustless 
Erasers and 
C sayons. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

ANDREWS’ 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch St., Phila. | 611 Wash’g’n St., Boston. 





NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY 


For Elementary Instruction in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. 
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ACCURATE, 





Three charts 25x38 =e, mn colors, well 
mounted, for $3.00 net to school boards. 


Send for full information to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.,, 


Springfield, Mass. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
toany conten oF Geographies. 





EN 


dt fini 
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Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on 
c.oth, with ve, colored and varnished. 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Importers and Educational Booksellers 


fall bireets Hscion 


Jou 
15 Bromfield Street, 


6 Barclay St. 
t2 Vesey St. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, NeW YORK 


porterand Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE C-HEMIGALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus pd} sale « lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 





‘or General Writing, 332, 404, 390 
Vor pre. USE maps fine wy an No. 659 (the celebrated Gramaallie 290 & 291 


Other styles to suit all hands.¢ {a7"Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X.Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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B. F. BROWN & CoO., 


BOSTON, 


Highest Award and O 
ing, etc., at Paris 


Imitations. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exposition Be Sentant All 
Com petitors—A Silver Medal. 


MASS. 


Medal for Shoe Dress- 
xposition, 1878. 


French 
Dressing 


None Genuine 
Without Paris Medal 
on Every Bottle. 





Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


JAS. W. QUEEN & C0, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, 


Anatomical Models, 
Skeletons, etc. 
Large stock oi 

first-class appara- 

tus. Lowest prices 

to Schools. Corre- 

&. spondence solicited 

Mention SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


EIMER & AMEND,: 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges,~ 
SCHOOLS & LABARATORIES 
with the best seh eee prices. 
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NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins September 1, 1886. Tu- 
ition and text-books free to Normal Stud 
ents. <= 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 

New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 
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OW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. 8, 


HISTORY. 
A book of Brace Outlines, Topics, Review 
Questions, Black-board 2S, panestions - 


teachers and pupils, Geers and Answ 
etc. Nothing like it “to 


on Histo . 

create io ieee in tory. Thousands have 

been sold and have given satis action. Price,$1.00, 
RACTICAL WORK IN GEOGRA- 


PHY. 

By Henry McCormick, of the [llinois Normal 
University. a of practical hints a facts. 
339 pp., $1.00. 

RITCHARD’S CHOICE DIA- 


LOGUES. 
A book of 27 new dialogues, abounding in 
choice humor, yet highly moral. Price, 25c. 


ees HISTORY CARDS. 


By J. W Frequan. Consists of 120 cards, 

on which are 600 important events in the 

el s History. Excellent for home and school. 
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that ts attracti 


escribing fully the above and hosts of other similar 
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A. FLANACAN, 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Send to us for Catalogues. 


We furnish Gratis on application: 
Catalogue of Educational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids 








Catalogues of Books for Schools ané 
Home Entertainments. 

Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
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Catalogue of Standard Works. 
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from Mr. Giffin of Newark. He 

is too well known to the readers 
of the Journal to need an introduction. 
A series of articles on ‘‘ Lessons in Draw- 
ing,” by Mr. Smith, Head Teacher of Draw- 
ing in the Brooklyn schools, will be com- 
menced during the month of December. 
Notice the first article on ‘‘ Mind Studies 
for Young Teachers” The series will con- 
tinue through the year. We think this num- 
ber is especially good. Kindly show it to 
your friends who do not read the Journal. 





AUGUSTE Bartholdi is the greatest living sculp- 

tor of colossal statuary, and France conferred 
upon him the Cross of the Legion of Honor for his 
Statue, the “‘Lion of Belfort,” an immense fiece 
carved from solid rock in 1878. He also designed 
the statue of Lafayette in Union Square, in New 
York, and was awarded the medal for sculpture at 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, upon the 
merits of ‘‘ Genius in the Grasp of Misery,” “Peace,” 
“The Young Vine Grower,” all bronze statues. 
This gifted sculptor fought as a volunteer in the 
Franco German war. His name will be immortal- 
zed by his great work, beside which the Collossus 
of Rhodes; one of the seven wonders of the world, 
fades into insignificance. 


(THE solution of the Indian question lies in edu- 

cation. Since it is proved that Indians can be 
educated, it is therefore proved that they can be 
made useful citizens. There is no need for any In- 
dian to remain a savage, and it is a confession of 
the weakness of our government thatwe have a 
single wild Indian remaining within our borders. 
All civilized men and women born in our country, 
are citizens by virtue of the organic law of the land. 
Tribal organizations should come to an end. Each 
individual should be able to acquire a good title to 
the land he cultivates, and be brought under our 
civil and criminal laws. Education must come first, 
the rest will follow as natural consequences. 





SEAMAN in his right mind never runs his ship 
on the same rock twice if he can help it, and 
no child deliberately puts his hand twice on a hot 
stove. We learn by the mistakes we make; fools 
only keep on knowingly committing errors over and 
over again. We say knowingly, for it is a great 
thing to know when we are wrong. Thousands 
never get such information. A pupil can he told 
continually that he is wrong, and yet not know 
it. He must be made to find itout for himseif, 
and get what the old theologians called a ‘‘ realizing 
sense ” of his short-comings by his own experience. 
This by no means implies that a child must first be- 
come a drunkard, or a liar, or a thief, before he 
hates drunkness, lying, and thieving, but it does 
mean that unless he is made to understand the 
effects of these sins by some other means than being 
lectured to about them, he will not be fortified 
against their evil influences. Experience isthe par- 
ent of wisdom. How can a pupil graduate into the 


a 


oes world with an education that will prepare him to 


withstand the temptations he will certainly meet, 


267 | and prove himself a man ? 


Only by being led to know the results of wrong 
doing and the rewards of right doing. How to make 
pupils know this is one part of a teacher’s prepar- 
ation that should be carefully attended to. 





'THE Rev. Dr. Pentecost recently told the follow- 
ing story: 

“TI was walking down Broadway the other day, and 
something was coming down the street. It had on a pretty, 
broad-brimmed hat and a very long coat, cut very straight, 
and buttoned up close to the neck. Its hair was a little 
long, and it had on a white scarf. A gentleman who ws 
with me, said: ‘‘ What is that ?’’ I said: “I don’t know. It's 
a minister, izn’t it?’ “No,” said he, “it’s athing.” Now, 
we don’t want any “ things’”’ in the ministry; we want men, 
and we want those who shall be recognized by the world as 
men.” 

This is the truth. Men! They are the needs of 
the times! A true man will be recognized as soon 
as he is seen, not by the cut of his coat, his hair, 
and neck-tie, but by the inherent manliness in him. 
We don’t wan't any things in the school-room. The 
world can better afford to be preached to by things 
than taught by things. 

Dr. Pentecost also said: 

“T was crossing the sea not long ago with one of the old 
Atlantic captains, and he told me this story. He said he 
had a Boston schoolmaster on board with him one trip, 
and he brought with him his sextant and chart, and he took 
observations of the sun and watched the chronometer and 
the compass, etc., and he worked out the ship’s course. 
When the ship was six days out he came to the captain and 
said: “‘ Captain, I of course don’t want to make any sug- 
gestions to you; but I am a Boston schoolmaster, ard I 
have been teaching the science of navigation, among other 
things, for a good many years. Now, I have calculated the 
ship’s course, and I have gone over my figures two or three 
times—I know I haven’t made any mistake—and I am sure 
you are coming out at Gibraltar instead of Queenstown.” 
“ Well,” said the captain, “‘I have got some old friends at 
Gibraltar whom I haven’t seen for some time, and if we 
run in there J shall be very glad to see them.” “Now,” 
said the captain to me, “three nights after that we raised 
the ‘ Bull and Calf’ on the Trish coast just above Fastne; 
Light; and tie schoolmaster came to me and said, “I have 








ween all over my figures, and we ought to be going in at 





Gibraltar. What is the reason?’ ‘The reason is,’ said I, 
‘that you are a schoolmaster, and I am a shipmaster.’”’ 

This is a good lesson. It is theory vs. practice. 
The old captain probably didn’t know half as much 
about the science of navigation as the Boston school- 
master, but he knew much more about its practice. 
We teachers have been going over our old theories 
of education thousands of times saying: ‘‘ We know 
we haven’t made serious mistakes.” ‘It is coming 
out right,” and all the while the boys of the world 
with limited text-book education, but plenty of 
hard, practical common sense have been outstripping 
the college students. They are rail-road magnates, 
bank presidents, successful financiers, congressmen, 
and even doctors, lawyers, ministers, and great in- 
ventors. Schoolmasters are proverbially positive 
but they are not always as proverbially practical. 

*e- 

ig is not true that knowledge is power unless it is 

applied. A quart of water has no power until 
it is converted into steam, and steam will exert no 
force unless it is confined. Suppose a factory should 
accumulate a quantity of coal, and water, and ma 
chinery, but no fire. Inert minerals and iron could 
never move the wheels. There must be heat. 

Learning is not power, and knowledge may be- 

come a burdensome weight. Text-books may be 
memorized with no profit, and possession of facts 
may become a hindrance to success. Unless the 
possessor of knowledge can utilize what he has in 
the work of life it would have been better for him 
not to have had it. 
Our minds may become store-houses. They may 
be crammed full of all sorts of the most valuable 
materials, but this valuable lot will not only be of 
no use but a positive hindrance to work, unless it is 
used. A bank full of gold would benefit nobody 
unless some way could be found to put it in the 
pockets of the people, neither will a brain full of 
knowledge help the world unless in some way it can 
aid in the work of the world. 

We want knowledge that can be used today. The 
needs of the world are urgent—never more so. Our 
schools must waste no time in making pupils learn 
what they will, in all probability, never use. Cut 
down arithmetics, grammars, histories by this 
standard! Let the most rigid severity be used! The 
idea that our free public schools must give general 
culture is exploded, and that other idea that the 
mind must be filled with knowledge against a poss- 
ible time of need that probably will never come is 
exploded also. 

What will be the fate of a girl cast upon the streets 
of a great city like ours, knowing Latin but not 
sewing, able to tell a hundred dates in history but 
ignorant of bread-making; able to demonstrate the 
binomial theorem but not able to keep a set of books; 
competent to find the value of x in a quadratic 
equation, but not knowing the value of money; ae- 
curate in drawing a diagram of Africa, but utterly 
unable to draw a working diagram of her own 
dress. 

Knowledge that doesn't touch the work of life is 
well nigh useless, for the work of life is just now ur- 
gent, and men and women are in great demand who 
can do it. Our schools are very slow to recognize 


this fact. 


FASHION has decided that women must wear 

birds’ heads and wings on their hats, and no 
man or woman can stop some of them from obeying 
her laws. A woman has written to a daily paper 
her opinion of those votaries of style who “care 
more for dress than for anything else under the 
sun.” But the women retort that if they give up 
birds, gloves will be the next ; dnd there will be a 
tender hearted demand to spare the innocent little 
kid. Silk dresses will be next. Imagine the poor 
silk worms sealded to death. Let us pray for the 
coming age when womanly common sense, and 











not Parisian laws, will rule the world of dress. 
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CONCERNING NOISE. 


There must be a reasonable quietness in the school- 
room. But how shall it be had where there are forty 
children with eighty feet, and sometimes eighty chil- 
dren with one hundred and sixty feet? Books and 
el ites will drop, pencils will grate, and sometimes lips 
will whisper. Noise is a pleasure to the pupil, too; he 
enjoys the hum and buzz that the teacher dislikes. How 
shali we secure quietness ? 

Mr. Sharp will say: ‘‘ No trouble about it, sir; give 
me a good strap and I'll make it quiet. There 1s no 
noise in my school.” Very likely; but that is not the 
kind of quietness that is wanted ; it is too much like the 
improvement in the colored people’s religion that resulted 
from the earthquake in Charleston. That kind of quiet- 
ness is wanted chat the young pupil produces by his own 
efforts—self-made quietness, or ‘‘ subjective quietness,” 
as the philosopher would say. To produce that the 
teacher will ‘ lay awake nights and study of days. 

The following has come to us from a successful teach- 
er, who writes not for the purpose of display, but to 
help others who have not had the experience he has 
had. 

Ionce found myself in a school-room that gave me 
a great deal of trouble, and will tell you how it became 
perfection, for such it really did. There were sixty boys 
out of a live village in it; they formed the lowest grades 
of the advanced or grammar school. There were some 
‘* hard customers "—sons of the butchers, the canal men, 
and tanners. I assured them, over and over, that they 
were there not merely to study and recite lessons, but to 
grow better and nobler in every way. I put on a long 
strip of paper the words, ‘We come here to grow 
stronger, nobler, and better.” I put this up before them 
on the wall over my desk. This matter I discussed very 
frequently during the first days and weeks. 

I put before them the need of self-control, instanc- 
ing the drunkards, which abounded in the town, I often 
said, ‘Do not watch me; watch yourselves.” And 
again I often said, ‘‘ You will often see me looking at 
you; it is not to spy upon you—not at all; it is merely 
oversight ?” 

I discussed what were noble things to do in boys, 
instancing helpfulness at fires, shipwreck, etc.; and 
then declared there were as noble things to be done 
right there. 

Now during the first week there had been noise, and 
a great deal of it; but I found much of it came from 
carelessness. I trained the boys to go out and come in 
with care ; opening and shutting the door and the desk- 
lids was practiced over and over ; coming to the recita. 
tion seat was also practiced over and over; getting out 
the books, and putting them away, was a matter to 
which much time was given. When the second week 
began, more than half the work had been accomplished. 

lt may seem to many that the training might have 
been carried on just as well without addressing the 
moral side of the pupil, but that is a great mistake. 
The teacher must in some way give moral stamina. To 
say, “‘don’t do this, and don’t do that,” will injure a 
pupil if kept up too long. He must begin to act from 
principles that lie within him, from the desire to do the 
noble thing. 

To keep the feet from being shoved backward and 
forward on a sandy floor, was a problem. I told the 
boys that it injured our school, and proposed to appoint 
a boy to attend to it and report who made no noise to 
speak of, and to admonish by a tap of his pencil on the 
desk when there was noise. This was a great help to 
quietness. 

We sang pretty songs (at first very roughly) several 
times a day ; we discussed our school-room a great deal. 
The pupils would be asked, ‘‘ What can we 4o to im- 
prove our school?” One would suggest something, and 
then we would discuss it. Another would suggest 
something, and that would be discussed. Then we 
would try to put these things into practice. I boldly 
asked them, “ Is there anything that I do or do not do, 
that Ishould do?” ‘‘AmTI kind enough?” ‘“ DoT help 
you enough? 

It took a little time for these seeds to grow up and 
bear fruit, but they did, and the result was perfection. 
All tried hard to attain quietness as being a thing needed 
for real progress. This I found to be an important 
point. If apupil keeps still simply to please a teacher, 
or in fear of a teacher, he is building on the sand. Yet 
theory is not enough. There must be steady training in 
all the small things—the walking, the writing, the 
speaking — that they be done with the least noise 


possible. 


HELPING OTHERS. 


The other day a teacher was found with his history 
class deep in the interesting period preceeding the Rev- 
olution. There were many appliances at hand, works 
and reference books, and the boys were filled with pa- 
triotic enthusiasm. Atthe close of the recitation, (a bad 
word by the way), the writer expressed his pleasure and 
asked that the plan be written out for the benefit of 
others. But the teacher declared he was too busy to do 
this and so begged off. 

This man is un example of many thousands, He does 
not go as far as another teacher who declared he 
‘“‘ would not have his method published for a thousand 


dollars; since he had spent a great deal of time on it, 
| don, of the National Educational Association, received 
October 28, informed us of the fact we read week before 
| last in the pages of his paper, viz.: that the next meeting 


and he was not going to let everybody know how he did 
it!” But he withholds what is needed by others. What 
Bancroft and Hildreth learned about American history 
they gave to others; in fact what we now enjoy of 
knowledge is ours because one has been willing to light 
a torch and hand it to another. 

There are many teachers who have excellent success 
in their schools—they live and die knowing it—no one 
else knows why they were successful. Yet the world 
has a claim on that man; nor can that claim be ignored 
by the pressing claims of business. David P. Page knew 
something about the “‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching;” 
he wrote it into a book and the tide of teaching has 
touched a higher point ever since. It must be a cardinal 
principle in the teachers’ creed,—‘‘I am not my own.” 

Some years since a man conceived an idea of the 
grand oftice of Liberty in this world of ours. He did 
not keep it to himself, he told others of his idea; he gave 
it to the world. In the course of tame it grew in the 
minds of others and it was determined that a statue 
should be erected in the harbor of New York city to 
bold aloft a flaming torch greeting every new comer to 
the new world. 

Thus it must be with the genuine teacher; his business 
is primarily with his school. But if he has nothing to 
do with the world outside of his school-room, then those 
inside of that school room are to be pitied. 





NONSENSE. 


If teachers and text-book makers will keep on pro- 


THE reading circles in some of our states are doing a 
splendid work; and because they are doing such a 
work aword of caution is necessary. It is urged by 
some to unite the Teachers’ Reading Circle with the 
Chautauqua Reading Circles. This should not be dcne 
The object of each is different. What the teachers want 
is a reading circle devoted to the business they have be 
fore them day by day. The work Chautauqua has done 
is magnificent, but it is not a normal school. The reading 
circles need not be united; each state can take ¢ re ot 
itself ; but if they are to be united it should be under th- 
headship of a wise and large-hearted normal school 
president. 








A PERSONAL letter from President William E. Shel- 


of the National Association will be held at Chicago. This 
is a good decision and will give universal satisfaction. 
The time has passed when this association can meet in 
any small place, unless it ke at Chautauqua or Saratoga 
Springs. President Sheldon informs us that a contract 
has been made with twenty railroads, which is adapted 
to secure to the association its membership fees, and 
protect both railroads and the association from imposi- 
tion from outside parties, who have in the past given 
great trouble. This will be a gain. 

And now if President Sheldon can manage to make a 
satisfactory contract with lying editors who spend 
money, type, and time in maligning life-long members 
of the association, who have faithfully given time ani 
money to advance its educational and ma‘erial interests, 
he will be coing both the country and the cause of edu- 
cation, a good service. 





THE Industrial Association of New York City has 
resumed its work at No. 9 University place, in the 
building formerly occupied by the Union Theological 
Seminary. The class-rooms have been reserved for the 
use of the teachers of the public schools on Tuesday 
afternoons, and classes will be formed in the following 
branches if sufficient applications are received : Indus- 





trial Drawing, Construction, Clay Modelling, etc., Sew- 
|ing, Cooking, and Domestic Economy. A course of 
ifree lectures to teachers on Industrial education, and 


pounding puzzles and senseless questions, they must | kindred topics, will be given on Saturday mornings in 
expect the condemnation of all practical people. We the large lecture hall at No. 9 University Place. ‘hese 


have had occasion several times to publish samples of 


lectures will begin about the middle of November, and 


what we find, and here are two more of the same sort. | Will be duly announced. 


We withhold the author's name, as somebody might | 


accuse usof personal animosity : 

The distance between two towas is such that it takes a coach p 
hours, going at the rate of a miles an hour, to do the distance: 
and walking b miles an hour, it will take me q hours. How long 
must I start bfore the coach that, by getting on it when it over- 
takes me, I may get over the d's'ance between the tewns 1n half 
the time it would have taken me to walk it? 

Suppose a dog, a wolf, and a iio \ were to devour asheep. The 
dog could eat up a sheep in an hour, the wo/f in % of an hour, 
and the lion in half an nour, Now, if the lion begin to eat \ of 
an hour betore tae otaer two, ani afterwards all three eat to- 
gether, find in what time the sheep will be devoured ? 

What is the use of such nonsense? Somebody says, 
‘mental discipline.” Well, granted, but far better 
mind exercises could be gotten from questions that 
have some immediate bearing on the world as we meet 
it. We live in a real world, not in a suppositional one, 
in which a dog, a wolf, and a lion meet in friendly com 
pact over the carcass of a poor sheep. There are 
thousands of pupils to-day puzzling their poor befud 
dled brains over just such impossible questions as the 
above, who will graduate knowing absolutely nothing 
about a steam engine, or a magnetic telegraph, or a 
telephone, or the electric light, or the composition of 
the water they drink, the air they breathe, and the soil 
they tread upon. They will wade through the intric- 
acies of compound, restrictive, relative clauses, and re- 
cite long lists of names and dates in English, French, 
and American history, all for the purpose of “ mental 
development,” and that the ‘‘ mind may be stored with 
useful knowledge.” Away with such philosophy! It 
is unutterable foolishness! Life is real, not unreal. We 
live and move and have our being in the midst of ten 
thousand mind-awakening phenomena. So long as 
teachers will be content to feed their pupils with the 
husks of knowledge from which all juice and meat has 
been extracted, just so long must they content them- 
selves with the fare of the prodigal son before he came 
to his senses. 





There is a deep and innate hatred between Germans and 
Russians. 








A cass in physical training, under the auspices oi 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, containing more 
than one hundred members, has been organized. This 
is a movement in the right direction. 





The outline that was used in the ‘‘ Bryant Memorial ” 
in last week’s JOURNAL, is a part of the sketch used in 
the ‘‘ Bryant Leaflets,” published by D. Appleton & Co.. 
and edited by Miss Josephene E. Hodgdon. 





THANKSGIVING Day has been fixed by the President 
on the 25th of the present month. 





* 

PUBLIC object lessons on dirt are to be established in 
Paris. The instruction will be given in a hygienic 
museum, and will teach the danger to health from all 
kinds of filth. It would not be a bad thing to establish 
such public lessons in all our great cities. 

Supt. MELENEY, of Paterson, president of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association, is preparing an ex- 
cellent program for the coming meeting to be held in 
Trenton, December 28-30. 








Our children in the cities are handicap from the 
beginning. Their view is limited by high brick walls 
and narrow streets. their whole mind is cramped an 
their perceptive powers are dwarfed, while the child of 
country birth looks out from the ing upon the 
broad fields and a distant horizon, and the mind and 
perceptive powers are broadened and strengthened. 

Our children in the city need the power which is to be 
gained by giving the hand a co-operative power with the 
eye. Weneed an opportunity to fill the gap which now 
exists.” JOSEPH CLARK, Newark, N. J. 





‘* How early in a child’s life manual training should 
begin cannot yet be definitely decided. 

The question has resolved itself at the present moment 
into one of adjustment. We have (1) to adjust the nom 
industrial and the industrial branches of instruction - 
each other, and (2) the common wants of all pupils 





the special wants of some.” Dr. Maagoon, lows. 
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THE FAMOUS STATUE. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 





The aim of the statue is to symbolize the progress of 
civilization and the growth of freedom. The statue is 
also meant to be an enduring monument of the friend- 
ship of the French and American nations, begun at 
Valley Forge, and cemented during the seige of Paris 
by the assistance America sent to the French sufferers. 

The first appeal sent out by the French-American 
union decided its location : ‘‘ We propose to erect in the 
middle of the fine harbor of New York, on an island 
belonging to the states of the Union, opposite Long Is- 
land, where some of the earliest battles of independence 
were fought, a gigantic statue, whose frame on the 
horizon shall be the great cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey City. There on the threshold of the conti- 
nent so full of new life—where vessels from all parts of 
the world are constantly passing—it will rise from the 
bosom of the waves and represent ‘ Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World.’” 

Liberty is personified by a woman, in whose right 





AUGUSTE FREDERIC BARTHOLDI. 


hand a flaring torch is borne aloft, and whose head is 
crowned by a diadem. 

The grand goddess of modern civilization, standing 
nearly 150 feet above the ground, rises 151 feet 2 inches 
into the air, making its total height above low water 
305 feet 6 inches, The top of the torch is 21 feet higher 
than the spire of Trinity Church, the tallest in New 
York, and 23 feet higher than the towers of Brooklyn 
Bridge. These comparisons are given because the ob- 
Jects are familiar. In another column Liberty is com- 
pared with the other great monuments of the world. 

_ Some idea of the immensity of the figure is furnished 
in this way : the forefinger measures 8 feet in length 
and 5 feet in corcumference at the second joint ; the nail 
measures 14 inches in length by 10 in breadth ; the head 
is 14 feet high ; the eye is 28 inches in width; the nose 
8 feet 9 inches long. Of the total weight of this stupen- 
dous tigure, 440,000 pounds, 176,000 are copper, the re- 
mainder being wrought iron. About forty persons can 
find standing-room within the he.d. A six-foot man 
standing on the level of the lips only reaches the eye- 


brow. Fifteen people might sit around the flame of the 


$700,000. In 1876 the Amer- 





Its entire cost was about 


icans began to raise a fund 
of $250,000 with which to 
erect a suitable pedestal. 
Fifteen feet of the pedestal 
were built and the work 
was suspended, owing to 
the inability of the com- 
mittee to raise further 
funds. $100,000 was lack- 
ing. It looked as if the 
gift of the French nation 
would have to be returned. 
At this point the New York 
World undertook to raise 
the $100,000. Through its 
columns it appealed to 
man, woman, and child. 
Nobly did the people re- 
spond ; sums were received 
from half a cent to a thous- 
and dollars, and in less 
than six months the task 
was completed, and the 
World had the honor of raising the greatest popular sub- 
scription ever raised in that length of time in the world. 
As it stands, the statue and pedestal are the gifts of the 
people at large of France and America. 


LIBERTY, COLI 
511 ft. 2 in. 


THE 


AUGUSTE FREDERIC BARTHOLDI. 

The designer of the statue, Auguste Bartholdi, is the 
greatest living sculptor of colossal statuary, and France 
conferred upon him, in 1878, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor for his statue, the “‘ Lion of Belfort,” an immense 
statue carved from solid rock. He also designed the 
statue of Lafayette in UnionJSquare, New York; anv 
was awarded the medal for sculpture atthe Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, upon the merits of his 
**Genius in the Grasp of Misery,” “‘ Peace,” and ‘ The 
Young Vine Grower,” all bronze statutes. This gifted 
sculptor was born at Colmar in 1833. He was destined 
by his family for the bar, but long before he attained 
his majority his aptitude for art had so strikingly 
evinced itself that no attempt was made to divert him 
from an arcistic career. He began as a painter, but 
abandoned 1t for sculpture, and won bis first laurels at 
the age of nineteen. He fought as a volunteer in the 
Franco-German war. In 1871 he came to America, anu 
with heart depressed at the ruin and wretchedness at 
home, he conceived, while sailing up our harbor, the 
idea of “Liberty Enlightening the World,” a Titan 
statue facing France. His name w.ll be immortalized 
by this great work, which he carefully watched in ‘‘« 
metal works day by day. 


COUNT FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 

Awong the distinguished visitors to America on this 
occasion, is Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, ** Napoleon of 
the Shovel.” ‘‘Mynobility dates from Suez,” he has 
said, paraphrasing the march of the Little Corporal. 

Born at Versailles in 1805, M. de Lesseps did not dis- 
cover his real vocation until 1854, when, by sheer force 
of his striking personality, he induced the Sultan Said 
to give him the necessary concession for building the 
Suez Canal. 

OTHER COLOSSAL STATUES. 


In the cut, the Statue of Liberty is compared with 
noted ones of ancient and modern times. By comparing 
it with these colossal figures its great size is but com- 
prehended. 

Next to Liberty comes the Colossus of Rhodes, famil- 
iar from school-boy days, when its design and descrip- 
tion were seen and read in the geographies. It was a 
brass statue of Apollo, or Hellos, as the Greeks called 
their sun-god, 105 feet high, and was built 300 B.C. It 
bestrode the entrance to the port of Rhodes, and tradi- 
tion said full-rigged ships passed between the outspread 
legs. The statue stood only twenty-six years, as it was 
thrown down by an earthquake 224 B. C., and ren.*ined 
on the spot where it fell for 900 years. I¢ was con- 
structed by Chares, a pupil of Lysippus. 

The monument which most nearly resembles Bar- 
tholdi’s great Statue of Liberty is the one erected to the 
memory of Hermann, or Arminius, the Prince of the 
Cheruskans, on the summit of one of the highest 
mountains of the Teuteburg Forest, near Detmoid, 
Germany. 
follows : The height of the Gothic structure on which 
the figure of Hermann stands is 93 feet ; the figure itself 
is 90 feet high, making the total height 188 feet. 


CONTINUED ON PaGe 274.) 


The dimensions of the monument are as) 





8808 OF RHODES, 
105 ft. 


ARMINIUS, BORROMEO, VIRGIN, BAVARIA, 
90 ft. 76. ft. 52 ft. 51 ft. 


GREAT STATUES OF THE WORLD. 


BETTER METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 








Supt. THomas M. Baier, ReapDIne, Pa. 


The child can gain a knowledge of the earth in two 
ways—through his senses and through his imagination. 
rhat very limited portion of the earth's surface which 
he can see he must learn by actual observation ; his 
knowledge of the rest must come through his imagina- 
tion. 

Two things must here be noted. 1. All the forms of 
land and water, the conditions on which climate and 
social life depend, can be found and studied by the child 
in his immediate surroundings by direct observation. 
2. The concepts of these forms thus built up through ac- 
tual perception become the material with which the 
imagination constructs the forms, on a larger scale, of 
land and water of countries which he can not see. 
These conceptsof the geography of his immediate sur- 
roundings are the only means by which he can see in 
his imagination the great world beyond. 

The purpose of teaching what is sometimes called 
** home geography,” is, therefore, to fill the mind wich 
concepts, by direct observation, with which it.may af- 
terwards see the world. 

With this object clearly in view the teacher will not 
make the mistake, quite common, of passing ‘“ from 
the school-room to the school-yard, from the school- 
yard to the township, from the township to the county, 
from the county to the state,” etc. Many children have 
never been more than ten miles away from their homes. 
To these the greater part of the county in which they 
live is a world as unknown as Siberia or Afghanistan. 
To the majority of all children at the age at which this 
instruction is to be given, their own state, as a state, is 
absolutely unknown. The limits of “‘ home geography,” 
are the limits of the child’s direct observations, how- 
ever narrow this may be. As soon as you pass beyond 
this, he can as readily imagine Switzerland and Brazil 
as the adjoining township. 

If the teacher clearly sees this, she will perceive the 
vast importance of having the child closely study and 
observe such an apparently insignificant ‘‘ natural 
division of water,” as the little pond in the meadow, 
not five yards in diameter, which seems to serve no 
other purpose than to furnish a bath-tub to half a dozen 
young geese and ducks. He is not studying a little 
“mud pond ;” he is gaining a concept by which alone 
it is possible for him ever to imagine the lake, the sea, 
and the oceans. The lens in a telescope is in itself an 
unimportant piece of glass; it derives its significance 
from the fact that through it we can see the heavens. 

The little stream that passes the school-house, or even 
the gutter in a rain storm, is in itself of little account 
geographically ; the importance of having the child 
closely observe ut lies in the fact that a clear concept of 
it will enable him to construct in his imagination the 
Mississippi, the Hudson, the Rhine, and the Amazon. 
The little hillock near his home, not a hundred feet 
high, that affects neither the ‘‘ climate” nor the “ vege- 
| tation” of his father’s farm, becomes important from 
the fact that it gives him a concept by means of which 
he can afterwards picture in his imagination the Andes 
| and the Alps. 

When we teach the geography of France, or Germany, 
| we teach the facts which are in themselves worth know - 
| ing ; when we teach ‘‘home geography” we teach the 
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facts which, in themselves often useless, give the child 
the power of ‘‘ seeing” the rest of the world. Teachers 
who do not see this distinction, fail to realize the im- 
portance of teaching a child carefully the geography of 
his own home ; and do it only because it is required in 
the course of study or recommended in books on teach- 
ing, and because, they feel very certain that it is alto- 
gether harmless. 

After the mind has been filled with these concepts by 
close and careful observation, the imagination can com- 
bine or enlarge them, and construct pictures of countries 
which are beyond the child’s range of observation. Now, 
he is ready to read books which give, in childlike lan- 
guage, vivid descriptions of places, peoples, rivers, lakes, 
and mountains, in different parts of the world. All the 
supplementary reading in this line that the most liberal 
board of education can provide, will now be eagerly de- 
voured. He will love to read, and when his mind is 
filled with clear concepts thus gained, he will take de- 
light in talking and in writing—in expressing his 
thought. ‘‘Composition” now becomes a pleasure to 
him, because he is no longer required to ‘‘ make bricks 
without straw ;” and the ‘‘language lessons,” in which 
he is required to ‘‘ construct,” in cold blood, “ telling 
sentences,” ‘‘asking sentences,” and ‘‘ exclaiming sen- 
tences,” will be of little use to the teacher beyond the 
fact that it will shield him against the charge of being 
wickedly “ radical,” and will preserve the peace with 
his patrons. The spelling-book he will also continue to 
use, not for the sake of the children, but for the sake of 
the spelling-book. 

If this is the purpose of teaching geography—to build 
up clear concepts of the earth’s surface, first by observa- 
tion, then through the imagination—what use can there 
be for all the definitions that are still given in our 
‘* primary geographies,” as introductory to the subject ? 
What is the teacher to do with them? As the boy 
saved his hfe with a pin—‘‘ by not swallowing it,” so 
the only safe thing to do is to preserve the children’s in- 
terest in geography with these definitions—by not using 
them. They are mere rubbish that will disgust children 
with books and with study, if they are required to 
memorize them. The value of atext-book on geography 
is determined by the amount and quality of the descrip- 
tive matter which it contains, and not by its ‘‘ concise 
definitions,” its statistical tables, or even its pictures, 
although che last are really valuable in their way. Any 
book that ‘‘ describes ” a country in three or four terse 
sentences that read like a telegram that cost six cents 
per word, is absolutely useless. The parts in our best 
geographies marked ‘‘ To be read,” are the only valuable 
parts ; those marked “ To be recited,” it is best to omit 
entirely. They are put in, we imagine, to make the 
books sell in communities where there are poor teach- 
ers who are not able to train pupils to get the sense of 
what they read, and who in this way are able to make 
them memorize something for purposes of recitation and 
examination. It isan easy way of enabling pupils to 
say on examination day that they do not know, and be 
promoted into the next grade. 





A SUGGESTION IN SPELLING. 


By L. R. Kiemm, Ph. D., Supt. of Schools, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Teachers who do not believe that oral spelling (‘* spell- 
ing down,” spelling matches, and daily dictation of a 
number of incongruous words from the spelling book) 
did ever, or will ever produce correct writers, that is, 
orthographers, and who have the courage of their con- 
viction to say so, are often looked upon as miniature 
Bob Ingersolls. They are regarded as despoilers who 
tear down without building up again. They are classed 
with the Nihilists who believe in Nirwana. Many a 
small soul trembles as his old-fashioned beloved spelling 
is attacked. In his anguish he peevishly cies out, ‘‘ Noli 
turbare circulos meos,” without being anything like 
Archimedes in depth of thought, in extent of vision, in 
sincerity of purpose, or fertility of ingenuity. 

The writer thinks that association of thought, as well 
as striking contrasts are mighty factors of mental 
growth. It is clearly demonstrated that knowledge logi- 
cally connected, or based upon previous cognitions, is 
more easily gathered, digested, assimilated, and stored 
up in the memory for future use and reference, than dis- 
connected bits of knowledge, even though they be tid- 
bits. A list of words without meaning to the child, iso- 
lated words without connection in thought-bearing sen- 
tences, are like pebbles in the stomach. You may sugar- 
coat pebbles till they are almost too thick to swallow, 
but that does not make them digestible. They will 
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‘* Here is another specimen of a live Nihilist,” for I mean 
to suggest something in place of the spelling lesson of 
** ye olden time.” Hitherto we were in the habit of dic- 


always incongruous, and therefore indigestible words, 
is; the pupils may succeed, for the time being, to spell, | 
that is, to split them, but they cannot correctly build | 
them up again, write and properly apply them. 

It may be, and it is argued, our fathers learned to | 
write correctly by being thus taught, why should not 
we? In the first place they did not learn to write cor. 
rectly, because they spelled orally, but despite their spell- 
ing orally all through the speller from back to back. All | 
who did learn to write correctly did so because they read 
much, and noticed the physiognomy of the words, and 
when writing used dictionaries and other books of refer- 
ence. In the second place, if only that is right and 
worthy of imitation which our fathers and forefathers 
did, then we deny the justice of progress of any kind. 
So then let the forefathers rest peacefully in their graves 
and remember the poet’s word: ‘“‘ Nur das Labende 
hatrecht.” 

There is something so ridiculous in the old-fashionei 
spelling exercises, that I cannot refrain from applying a 
homely simile which will throw light upon the proce- 
dure, and reveal its true inwardness. A simple-minded 
fellow enters the studio of a portrait painter and says, 
“Sir, 1 want you to paint my grandmother.” ~*‘ With 
pleasure,” replies the artist, ‘‘bring her here, we must 
have several sittings to complete the picture.” ‘‘ Well, 
but she’s been dead these eighteen years; if she were alive 
Ishouldn’t need her picture.” Is it necessary to state 
that teachers often require words to be written with 
which the pupils are not familiar? Is that anything 
else than asking the artist to paint a dead grandmother. 
But it is said some artists are able to paint a face they 
have seen but once. True, and so certain children re- 
member the physiognomy of words and reproduce them 
after one glance. But exceptions are not the rule. Words 
(as well as faces) are better remembered if they are 
learned in proper surroundings. When we are brought 
face to face to a person who claimed to be introduced to 
us before, we ask: ‘‘ Where was it I saw you?” 

Now my suggestion is this: A reading lesson in the 
primary grades contains a certain number of new words 
with which it is the intention to familiarize the pupils. 
After the lesson is read, the teacher may single out the 
sentences in which these words occur, and have these 
sentences copied verbatim. If the words are strewed all 
over the reading lesson, so that copying the whole lesson 
would consume too much time, the teacher may embrace 
the new words in a few short, neat sentences, write them 
on the board, and have them copied from there. Now 
she may call upon the class to underscore the new words 
on the slates, as she does on the board. When that is 
done, she may ask the pupils to moisten the tip of their 
forefinger and erase the first word underscored, leaving 
the remainder of the text intact. It is done, she now 
asks, ‘‘ What word did we erase?” ‘‘ How was it spelled ?” 
‘Insert the word again.” This is done with every new 
word of the lesson. Sometimes it is found desirable to 
treat a word thus repeatedly. This is teaching orthog- 
raphy in the primary grades; itis not the thoughtless 
testing in vogue nearly everywhere in this country, a 
procedure which seems to aim at a plentiful crop of mis- 
takes. 

One of my teachers to whom I had recommended this 
manner of practising orthography said, ‘‘ Well, but they 
get ‘a hundred per cent.’ every day. She meant to say, 
“Well, but now the pupils do not make mistakes any 
more.” God be thanked, they don’t; that is exactly what 
we should aim at. Suppose that we were to grade the 
pupils daily in cleanliness, would we drag them through 
the gutter first, and then wonder why they are not 
clean? One ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure. Let the pupils only write correct physiognomies 
of words, and their memory will not retain any wrong 
ones. Do not permit any mistake to be made. Go 
through the aisles, while the pupils are at work, and cor- 
rect, that is to say ‘“‘ make right” what is found wrong. 
By thus vigilantly weeding out error, you will develop 
in the pupils an orthographical conscience, so sensitive, 
that it will revolt against error, as a moral conscience 
will against crime. 

Of course this advice is offered to primary teachers; in 
higher grades other modes of teaching orthography may 
prove more su é 





The work of life will not be done until we are done 
with life, 








merely weaken the system. Do not say, fair reader, |SANITARY CONDITION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 
The following form was recently prepared by the 


tating words from the spelling book which the pupils state health officer of Indiana, and sent to each district 
had been told “to study.” I need not explain how ut- | officer throughout the state. They contain many val- 
terly futile this studying of often incomprehensible, | yable suggestions : 


1. Where located. Size. No. of rooms. Material. 

2. Is the building in good repair? Height of ceiling? 

8. Is it on a public road? 

4. Is iton high, well-drained ground ? 

5. What is the size of the yard ? 

6. Is it fenced? 

7. Does water stand in ponds in the yard ? 

. Is the house well ventilated? 9. How? 

10. What are the means for heating? 

11. If stoves are used are they perfectly safe, and in 
good order? 

12. How many windows? Size. 

13. Are the windows to the left or right, behind or in 
front of the pupils? 

14. Are the blackboards placed between the windows ? 
Are the surfaces of the blackboards dead or glossy ? 

15. What isthe source of water supply? If from 
wells, are they kept clean and in good order? 

16. Is the source of water supply safe, and protected 
from contamination by cesspools, overflows, stables, 
hog-pens, privies, stock and barn yards, foul, standing 


|or running water ? 


17. Are there any privies ? Are they in good order? 

18. Have the privies vaults. How often are they 
disinfected or cleaned ? 

19. Are the pupils required to be vaccinated before 
entering the school? 

20. Are the pupils from houses where infectious or 
contagious diseases are prevailing excluded from the 
schools? 

21. Do you consider the children overworked ? 

22. Are all the doors hung so that they shall swing 
outwardly? . 

23. What suggestions can you make to render the 
hygienic condition of the school more favorable ? 





PINE GROVE SCHOOL, 


By Byron A. BROOKS. 


CHAPTER IV. 

***Once upon a time,’ so the old stories begin, the race 
of men had very few of the comforts of life that we 
have now. All that we have were in the earth, the air, 
and the waters, but they did not know how to get it out. 
They lived in huts and caves, wore skins for cloth: s, and 
were nearly always hungry, cold, and miserable. They 
were surrounded by dark, dank forests, full of fierce, 
wild beasts, of whom they were in constant fear. The 
men were always fighting with the beasts or with eacl 
other, the women were slaves and drudge-, often drag- 
ging the plow beside the ox, and the poor children were 
neglected, starved, and beaten. They had no schools to 
go to, no books or pictures to look at, no one to teacli 
them to read or how to be wise and good. All were very 
miserable, indeed, until at last there came a good, wise 
fairy, who changed it all. She put a wand into the 
man’s hand and showed him how to master the wild 
animals, She taught him to dig the soil and raise boun- 
tiful fruits from the earth. She put a golden key into 
his hands, which unlocked the hard rocks and took out 
the iron and made it into axes and tools with which to 
cut down the trees and build houses, wagons, and boats. 
Then she gave him something more wonderful than the 
golden key. It was a pen—only a sharp stick at first— 
but with it she taught him to write, so that what a man 
said could be carried hundreds of miles away, and cculd 
be known by oiher men years after he was dead. Some 
of the aninials were very wise and strong, and would 
have mastered man. Some of them knew much more 
than he. He could not fly like the bird, swim /ike the 
fish in the water, nor 1un like the horse. He could no 
build like the bee, see like the eagle, or sing like the 
nightingale. The elephant, the lion, and the dog wer 
very wise, but they could not talk nor write. The old 
dog could not tell the young one what he had learned. 
so when the old one died the young had to begin #!! 
over again, and never made any progress. The last bee 
made his honeycomb just like the firstone. But me". 
under the guidance of the good fairy, began to build 
better houses to live in, better boats to ride the wate! 
and even to make instruments of music to rival the 
birds, though they could not yet fly in the air. The 
children listened to what their fathers told them, a0 
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what they learned they wrote down in books for their 
children, who, in their turn, under the guidance of the 
fairy who had given them the wand, the golden key, 
and the magic pen, began to make wonderful inventions 
and discoveries, until they made the steam carry them 
fuster than the bird can fly, and could send their 
thoughts along the wires as quick as lightning. Wonder- 
ful machinery made clothing and food so cheap that the 
porest could live b2tter than the greatest had before, < nd 
have machines to work for them in their houses, com- 
fortable chairs aad beds instead of logs to sit on; glass 
in their windows, instead of boards ; beautiful pictures 
on their walls, and wonderful books to tell them of all 
these things, and how to become great and wise them- 
selves. And the lovely fairy had done it all with the 
magic wand, the golden key, and the wonderful pen. 
And the pen was the most valuable of all, for without it 
all that was done by the wand and the key would have 
been lost to us. Do you not want to know that good 
fairy? Her name is Knowledge, and her golden key is 
Letters. By learning to read and to write, you have the 
magic key which uniocks all the wonders of the world. 
If she had not taught men to write, you might all be 
miserable savages yet, with no one to love you or teach 
you. You would have noschools and no teachers. The 
good fairy has given me one of her golden keys, with 
which I shall try to unlock some of these wonders for 
you, but, better than all, to put the keys into your own 
hands and guide you to their use, that by using them 
you will gain wisdom and strength for yourselves. But 
for this you must have great patience and not be easily 
discouraged. It was only by trying and failing many 
times that our fathers learned to use the golden keys 
and do these wonderful things. You know how you 
first learned to walk and to talk, by feeling and lisping ; 
but you kept on trying. They were ten times more 
difficult than anything you have todo inschool. But 
it is only by doing for yourselves that you can learn 
and become masters. Your teacher cannot tell you; 
that is not teaching. But I will try to aid you, and you 
will teach me, and we will all be learners together.” 
[ToO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


SCHOOL RECEPTIONS. 











A teacher who is very successful in interesting the 
parents of his pupils, has furnished us with the program 
of the exercises-at his monthly receptions. He says :— 
‘* These receptions are really gotten up by the pupils, and 
constitute the ‘Scholars’ Hour’ of each month. Any 
time when there is a moment of time during the day, as 
the classes are assembling, the pupils are invited ‘to 
contribute,’ as it is termed. That is, to, (1): elate an 
anecdote ; (2) tell current news; (3) declaim ; (4) read ; 
(5) recite poetry ; (6) hold a dialogue ; (7) make remarks ; 
(8) describe a mineral, etc., (9) geographical descriptio. ; 
(10) biographical descri tion. A secretary keeps an ac- 
count of this. During the month, out of 150 pupils in 
this room, there will be at least 50 ‘ contributions.’ 
During the last week of the month, the ‘ Reception 
Committee’ invite a repitition of the most interesting 
of these. I assist in making out a program, and this is 
the one that took place before vacation. About 50 
visitorr were present. The chairman of the commit- 
tee took charge of the exercises ; the program was on 
the blackboard ; there was music ; the whole thing was 
full of life, and much enjoyed by the scholars. It took 
55 minutes, and we dismissed early on that day. Of 
course, some parts may seem trifling, but if the pupils 
are to be interested there must be some ‘fun.’™ With 
this explanation, I submit the program. 

J. R. D. 
PROGRAM OF MONTHLY RECEPTION. 


M—— P. G——, President. 
S—— L. F——, Secretary. 
1. Singing. ‘* Merry Bells.” 
2. Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

(This I omit, as it was quite long ; it was very quaint 

and occasioned much merriment.) 
3. Speaking. ‘‘ Loss of the Arctic.” 

This was part of H. W. Beecher’s splendid oration, 
beginning “It was Autumn.” It can be found in 
any ‘‘ speaker.” 

4. Speaking, “A Dog's Way.” An anecdote. By—. 

(A funny piece from a newspaper.) 

5. Singing. “What Shouts from the Mountain,” 
6. Speaking. ‘Productions of Madagascar,” 
7, Speaking. Anecdote of Gladstone, 





8. Speaking. ‘‘ Home Rule.” 
Parnell’s words. 
9. Reading. ‘‘ Mr. Butterick’s Horse.” 


10. Speaking. ‘ Reading of the Will.” A dialogue by 
4 pupils. 
11. Singing. ‘‘Gently ye Billows.” 


12. Speaking. ‘‘The Water-Mill.” 

13. Reading. ‘‘The Sea Gull.” A composition. 
14. Reading. ‘‘Our Post Office.” A composition. 
15. Speaking. “ Are we Civilized?’ By——. 


(A clipping from a newspaper.) 


16. Reading. ‘‘My Adventures in Spain.” A com- 
position. 

17. Reading. ‘Going a-Fishing.” A composition. 

18. Singing. ‘‘ The Beautiful.” 

19. Speaking. ‘‘ Women’s Rights.” A debate by 4 boys 


and two girls. 

20. Speaking. ‘“ Daniel Webster.” A biography. 
21. Singing. ‘‘ Wanderer’s Song.” A solo. 
22. Remarks on photographs brought in. 

(These were photographs of celebrated men, brought 
in by pupils, and laid on the desk to be examined 
after the exercises.) 

23. Singing. ‘‘ Good night.” 


TEACHING THRIFT. 








The three golden steps by which the workingman is 
to mount to independence are, Skill, Economy, Intelli- 
gence. These were discovered soon after the world was 
begun to be peopled; they have been tried over and 
over again and they always yield results. It has be- 
come a part of the ‘‘ American idea” to believe in free 
schools ; the idea is spreading in England, and in time 
will become a world-wide idea. This is the Intelligence 
step. The step requiring Skill will be immensely aided 
by the manual training that is soon to be incorporated 
into all our schools. At present we want to speak of 
the Economy step. 

There is no country so wasteful as America ; there is 
no one so wasteful as an American; he has become a 
proverb in Europe. It is apparent that economy must 
be taught to the children, and it is possible to do this 
without adding to their studies; it can be done and 
render the school more attractive and the teacher more 
a benefactor. 

In Liverpool, in 1885, fifty-eight schools had banks 
attached to them ; the depositors numbered 17,386, the 
sum of $35,000 was deposited and half of it belonged to 
school children. In Birmingham $15,000 were deposited 
by 9,000 depositors in the School Board Banks. These 
banks are managed solely by teachers who do not com- 
plain of any convenience resulting therefrom. They say 
that the system increases the interest of the children in 
the schools. 

In France there are 23,222 school banks, in England 
1,979, in Scotland 123, In Ireland none, in America 
few. We have had occasion to speak of one of the 
Brooklyn schools that under a wise teacher has given 
the pupils a striking object lesson in the value of 
economy by establishing a Savings Bank; and also of 
the work done by School Commissioner Thiry, of Long 
Island City. It is a subject worth the attention of the 
far-seeing educator. 





HISTORY. 





In teaching history there is no substitute for the match- 
less wisdom of the Socratic plan. 


THE FORM OF THE QUESTIONS ON THE LESSON SHOULD BE 
ALMOST AS CAREFULLY STUDIED AS THE LESSON ITSELF. 


The “words of the book’? must be carefully avoided. 
Require pupils to amplify from their own experience, facts 
already learned. Let me illustrate. The text-book tells 
me “ Julius Cesar landed in Kent after much opposition.” 
And this answer is given in class. ‘“‘Cmsar landed ’’— 
alone ’—with his men ?—who ?—how armed ?—“ landed” ? 
—from boats ’—what kind ?—could they get these boats on 
land ?>—*‘ after much opposition ’’—how was he oppsed )— 
fought ’—who ’—what did they fight with ? ete. I question 
in this way till, by describing here and getting the class to 
draw inferences there, I get them at last to see that fight on 
the Dover sands, and the steel-clad legionaries leaping out 
of their big barges to be speared and borne down among 
the waves by the blue-painted, half-naked savages, but 
forming at last waist-deep in the sea and driving their foes 
before them in utter rout. It should be, besides, the 
teacher’s aim, not only to see that his pupils have learned 
the facts but that they have such a grasp of them that they 
can wield them with perfect ease. 

PUPILS SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO USE FACTS, COMBINE AND 
ARRANGE THEM IN DIFFERENT WAYS FROM PODNTS OF VIEW 
NOT THE TEXT-BOOK, 





In examinations the questions should be broad and com- 
prehensive, making it necessary to compare, relate, and 
classify the facts already learnt. 

By methods such as these the study of history can be 
made a discipline, a training of the reasoning faculty. 

Boys and girls will read out of school. The hours be- 
tween dismissal and assembly are not all taken up in 
studying lessons. But unfortunately the average boy or 
irl, rather from lack of knowledge than preference, reads 
trash. It is just at this point a teacher can do bis pupils a 
real service ; as his words are never without weight, what 
he praises or blames rises or falls in the pupils’ estimation. 
A book well praised arouses curiosity in it and often leads 
to its perusal. 

THERE IS ALWAYS A CHARM ABOUT THE UNKNOWN AND A 
STRONG INCENTIVE IN PROMISED PLEASURE. 

Recommend good books of pure literary value, that will 
at the same time arouse an interest in history, novels if you 
will; there are novels and novels. Why not accept the 
situation frankly and use the forces ready to our hand ? 
Any healthy boy will have a new interest in the Norman 
Conquest after reading “‘ Hereward” or ** Harold,” and in 
the deeds of Wallace after the “Scottish Chiefs.’’ To the 
reader of “‘Two Cities,’’ with the heroic death of Sidney 
Carton in his mind, the “ Reign of Terror” will have a 
meaning it never had before. 





PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY LESSONS. 





By ANNA JoHNSON. 
OUR WALLS, 

Did you ever stop to think how many bricks there are in 
the walls of a house, or how many boards are nailed on the 
frame’? Do you think it would be an easy matter to count 
them? I presume it would not. 

Take a piece of rope and pick it apart and you find a great 
many little threads, or fibers as they are called; our walls 
are made up of fibers too, but they are not twisted like the 
threads in the rope. 

Probably you have all noticed little birds’ nests and seen 
how beautifully the littie straws, hairs, and different ma- 
terials they use are laid and joined together. Our walls 
are just as nicely and prettily built. 

Oar walls are not mate or meaut to remain stationary 
like the walls of a dwelling; they are intended to be mova- 
ble and are so built that they can be moved without in- 
jury. 

You know how you can stretch a piece of elastic and 
when you let go that it will spring back; well that is the 
way our walls, which are called muscles, do. They are 
made to move our framework, the bones. Is not that odd 
that the walls of a house can move the framework ? When 
a muscle wants to move a bone it grows shorter, when it. 
lets the bone go back it grows longer ; it will stretch and 
fly back just like a piece of rubber. 

If we want our walls to be strong, we must give them 
plenty of work to do, but when they have worked enough 
they will tell us, and then we must let them rest or -hey 
may grow weaker instead of stronger. Can our walls calk, 
do you say’ Well, not exactly, but like the little baby 
they can make us understand without saying the words 

When we are tired our muscles are telling us they have 
done enough and want rest. 

Do you know when you eat veal, beaf, lamb, and mutton, 
you are eating the walls of the houses of calves, cows 
oxen, lambs, and sheep? They each have a wonderful 
house similar to ours, and our walls are of a bright red 
color like theirs. 

Let us each try to make our walls strong by doing some 
usefal work. 





PROFITABLE BUSY-WORK. 

1. Many children like todraw. Plans of houses can be 
given, and with a little encouragement, much valuable 
discipline can be gained. A ruler should be used and exact 
work done. Let the ground plan of some good dwelling 
house be exactly reproduced. A little coloring will add 
interest and value to the work. 

2. For younger pupils the plan of cutting pieces of paper 
into exact forms is profitable. For example, let a square 
piece of paper be divided by pencil lines, into four, or nine, 
or twelve equal parts : cut along these lines. If the num- 
ber of parts is fuur—one of the parts can be divided into 
four equal parts,—now all the parts can be placed together 
a3 at first, and it can be easily be shown what part of the 
whole one-quarter of one-quarter is. 

Many children have learned by simply cutting pieces of 
paper what the a‘ lition, subtraction, and multiplication 
of fractions means. The simple indication of this plan will 
suggest many m'n>r changes to intelligent teachers. 

3. Simple piles of beans, or wheat, or corn will afford 
great amusement and instruction to young children. 

Many pupils will busy themselves for a long time in 
making piles of wheat each one containing the same num- 
ber of grains. The teacher can direct without in the least 
destroying the interest. In this way such questions as 
these can be answered : 

Two twos are four ones, 
Three threes are nine ones. 
Four fours are sixteen ones, eto, 
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MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


I, 

Does the mind grow like the body? Is it created at 
the beginning of our existence in its perfection or does 
only a germ exist at first? According to some authori- 
ties the mind is at first a mere living embryo, and in a 
manner analagous to plant growth, it attains a full 
maturity. Others believe that the entire mind is created 
at the commencement of our being, but in a dormant 
state ; that at first a little part wakes up through the1n- 
fluence of the senses, and that this enlivening influence 
increases until its entire activity is secured. Among 
the different questions are: What is the nature of the 
mind? Where does it live? How does it influence the 
body? These we pass by and consider 


HOW WE STUDY MIND. 


At first we must learn to watch our own mental 
operations. For example, we can ascertain why we re 
tain one class of facts better thau others, how the 
mind is affected by circumstances without us, and how 
by the condition of thebody. Am I conscious of having 
amind? Wecan alsostudy mind by noticing mental 
phenomena in others. How do our pupils arrive 
at their knowledge? What distracts them? When do 
they succeed? What interests them? These two 
methods—the subjective, that which is within—the ob- 
jective, that which is without—constitute the two ways 
by which we can come to an accurate knowledge of 
mental operations. 

At first it will not be easy accurately to notice the 
working of mind. How can it be promoted? Write 
down from day to day what you observein yourself and 
others. You will probably say something like the fol- 
lowing , 

“This morning a circumstance came to my mind 
which I had not thought of for years; nothing seemed 
to suggest it, it flashed upon me in an instant without 
apparent cause. I will watch my mind for other sug- 
gestions.” ‘‘I notice that it is easier for me to remem- 
ber some things than others, for example a tune has 
been running in my head for hours I cannot banish it, 
it is annoyance ; while other things, I want to remem- 
ber, are totally forgotten at the very time it would be 
of great value for me to remember them.” “TI notice 
that when I use a striking object in a recitation, or tell 
an interesting story, my pupils are all attention and re- 
member without an effort. Why is this?” 

These suppositional notes will show what our readers, 
who desire to study their own minds, must do. Com- 
mence at once, if possible, in connection with others 
who are similiarly situated. Compare notes frequently, 
and 1n some quiet hour discuss what you have written, 
not for disputation, but to ascertain how the mind 
takes knowledge, how it thinks, what hinders its 
growth, and what accelerates and stimulates it. Clasify 
the notes as far as possible, and arrange them uhder the 
heads ; 1. Observation. 2. Inference. You will infer 
many things, although at first you will conclude few, 
but you wil ascertain that 

Mental activity is promoted by interest ; that 

Association is necessary to easy memorizing ; that 

The power of correct reasoning is reached only by slow 
and careful steps, and that 

It is not easy at first to keep the mind thinking on one 
subject for any great length of time. 

One mind is like all other minds. Minds differ only 
in capacity. The way one thinks, others think. Our 
difficulties are others’ difficulties, It is on this account 
it 18 necessary for teachers to understand themseives, 





‘‘CARELESS seers the great avenger ; History’s pages but 
record 

One death grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems 
and the world ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne : 

Yet the scaffold sways the future, and within the dim 
unknown 

Standeth God behind the shadow, keeping watch above 
his own.” 


~—MBEREDITH’ 


A pear! in'a toad’s head may dwell, 
And may be found, too, in an oyster-shell. 
—BUNYAN. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 





A THANKSGIVING EX- 
ERCISE. 


(Havethe school-room decorated 
with autumn leaves and flowers.) 
(singing.—Have the school 
unite in singing the two words 
‘Give Thanks,” to the tune of 
‘* Auld Lang Syne,” one verse.) 
Teacher.— 
Why should we give thanks ¢ 
ist Pupil.— 
We thank Thee that Thy blessed breath 
Hath saved our homes from plague and death : 
Famine and war have passed our shores, 
And Peace and Love sit by our doors. 
2d Pupil.— 
Our barns their Autumn treasures hold, 
And Increase crowds the fleecy fold ; 
Our stately ships, on every sea, 
Proclaim our country grand and free. 


8d Pupil.— 
With ruddy fruit the orchards flame, 
And prompt our tongues to bless Thy name ; 
Our vineyards feel the smile Supreme, 
And Commerce pours a golden stream. 
—Mark J. Bendail. 


4th Pupil.— 
For the wealth of pathless forests 
Whereon no axe may fall ; 
For the winds that haunt the branches ; 
The young birds’ timid call ; 
For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark-green sod ; 
For the waving of the forests 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


Pupil.— 

For the sound of water gushing 
In bubbling beads of light ; 

For the fleet of snow-white lilies, 
Firm anchored out of sight ; 

For the reeds among the eddies ; 
For the flowing of the rivers, 

I thank Thee, O my God! 


Pupil.— 

For the rosebud’s break of beauty 
Along the soiler’s way ; 

For the violet’s eye that opens 

To bless the new-born day ; 

For the bare twigs that in summer 
Bloom like the prophet’s rod ; 

For the blossoming of flowers, 

I thank Thee, O my God! 


Pupil.— 

For the splendor of the sunsets, 

Vast mirrored on the sea ; 

For the gold-fringed clouds that curtain 
Heaven’s inner mystery ; 

For the molten bars of twilight, 

Where thought leans glad, yet awed ; 
For the glory of the sunsets, 

I thank Thee, O my God! 


8th Pupil.— 
For the earth and all its beauty ; 
The sky and all its light ; 
For the dim and soothing shadows, 
That rest the dazzled sight ; 
For unfading fields and prairies, 
Where sense in vain has trod ; 
For the world’s exhaustless beauty, 
{ thank Thee, O my God! 
9th Pupil.— 
For the hidden scroll o’er written 
With one dear name adored ; 
For the heavenly in the human,— 
The Spirit in the word ; 
For the tokens of Thy presence 
Within, above, abroad ; 
For Thine own great gift of Being, 
I thank Thee, O my God! , 
—Luey Lareom. 
All in concert.— 
We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is bright— 
The gleam of the day, and the stars of the night ; 





The flowers of our youth, and the fruits of our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway of time. 


We thank Thee, O Father. for all that is drear— 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear ; 
For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for song and for feast— 
The harvest that glowed and the wealth that increased 
For never a blessing encompassed earth's child 

But Thou in Thy mercy looked downward and smiled. 


We thank Thee, O Father of all! for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour ; 
The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul help that sad souls understand. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet so be— 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee ; 
That all our Eternity form, through Thy love, 
One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above. 
— Will Carleton. 

Teacher.—W hat does President Cleveland say about 
Thanksgiving? (Reading of the President’s proclama- 
tion.) 

Singing.—‘‘ My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 

Teacher.—What does the poet Whittier say about the 
pumpkin pie? 

RECITATION, 
What moistens the lips—and what brightens the eye’ 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie ? 
O,—fruit loved of boyhood !—the old days recalling, 
When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 
falling. 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin. 
Glaring out through the dark with a candle within ! 
When we laughed round the corn heap, with hearts all 
in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin—our lantern, the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy that travelled like steam, 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with ten rats for a team ! 
Now the prayer which my mouth is too full to express, 
Swells my heart—that my shadow may never grow less. 
That the days of my lot may be brightened below, 
And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky, 
Gold-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin pie! 


Selections for Recitation. 
THE REASON WHY. 

I'll tell you aboutit, my darling, for grandma’s explained 
it all, 

So that 1 understand why Thanksgiving always comes 
late in the fall, 

When the nuts and the apples are gathered, and the 
work in the field is done, 

And the fields, all reaped and silent, are asleep in the 
autumn sun. 


It is then that we praise Our Father who sends the rain 
and the dew, 

Whose wonderful loving kindness is every morning new; 

Unless we'd be heathen, Dolly, or worse, we must sing 
and pray. 

And think about good things, Dolly, when we keep 
Thanksgiving Day. 

But I like it very much better when from church we all! 
go home, 

And the married brothers and sisters, and the troops of 
cousins come, 

And we're ever so long at the table, and dance and shout 
and play, 

In the merry evening, Dolly, that ends Thanksgiving 
Day. 

—Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 


PRAYING FOR SHOES. 


On a dark November morning, 

A lady walked slowly down, 

The thronged, tumultuous thoroughfare 
Of an ancient seaport town. 


Of a winning and gracious beauty, 

The peace on her pure young tace 

Was soft as the gleam of an angel’s dream, 
Tn the calm of a heavenly piace. 


She met, by a bright shop-window, 
An urchin ti.nid and thin, 
Who with limbs that shook and 





A yearning look, was mistily glancing in 
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At the rows and varied clusters 
Of slippers and shoes outspread; 
Some shimmering keen, some of somber sheen, 
Some purple and green and red, 


His pale lips moved and murmured, 
But of wkat she could not hear, 

And oft on his folded hands would fall 
The sound of a bitter tear. 


** What troubles you child 7” she asked him, 
In a voice like the May-wind sweet; 

He turned, and while pointing dolefully, 
To his naked and bleeding feet, 


‘*T was praying for shoes,” he answered 
(‘* Just look at the splendid show!”) 

I was praying to God for a single pair 
The sharp stones hurt me so!” 


She led him in mournful silence, 

At once through the open door; 

And his hope grew bright, like a fairy light 
That flickered and danced before. 


And there he was washed and tended, 

And his small brown feet were shod; 

And he pondered there on his childish prayer, 
And the marvellous answer of God. 


The lady bent over and whispered, 

** Are you happier now, my lad ?” 

He started, and all his soul flashed forth, 
In a gratitude soft and glad. 


‘‘Happy? Oh, yes! I am happy!” 
Then (wonder with reverence rife. 
His eyes aglow, and his voice sunk low), 
* Please tell me! Are you God's wife ?” 
—Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
CORN IS KING. 
Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn, 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green 
The cluster from the vine ; 


But let the good old corn adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 
— Whittier. 





THANKSGIVING DAY. 
A bustle in the kitchen, 
A smell of cakes and pies. 
Children running everywhere, 
With bright and wondering eyes. 





Ro ws and rows of good things 
On the closet shelves, 

A cunning little table 
All to themselves. 


Such a splendid dinner 
Coming on at last, F 
Knives and forks a-clattering, 

Tongues that go as fast. 


Apples in the evening. 
Lots of merry play— 
All this fun at grandma’s 
On Thanksgiving Day. 

—Babyland. 





“THE LORD'S PLATE.” 





It was a cottage, white and wee, 

Not far from where the tossing sea 
Came foaming in from foreign lands 
To lay its waves upon the sands. 

Dame Barbara in the ccttage dwelt, 
And daily at the window knelt, 

With clasped hands and eyes of love 
Raised trustingly to heaven above. 
Alore she lived, yet knew no fear ; 

** For,” as she said, ‘‘ My Lord is here.” 
And poor she was; “ but then ” said she, 
‘Full many blessings fall to me.” 
Husband and son, long time ago, 

Had made a heaven for her below, 

The far off skies. Now one was there ; 
The other—oh ! she knew not where, 


oon — | -—_—— -- ~~ 


Spite of its loneliness, took part, 
Although no “ extra” could she spread 
For relish with her daily bread ; 
Nor vame a neighbor ever there, 
Her simple scanty meal to share, 
Yet always one plate more was laid,— 
‘The Lord’s plate,” Barbara gently said. 
And thus on one Thanksgiving eve, 
Kneeling she prayed : ‘* Lord, I believe 
That some guest, in thy dear name, 
Wilt surely send thy plate to claim, 
Which I long years have laid for thee, 
That Thou might come and eat with me. 
And yet not Thou, but one whom, sad, 
| Perchance poor Barbara may make glad.” 
Then, as she drew the curtains white. 
She watched the silent, starry night 
Across the sea, and thought of him, 
He wandering boy, with eyes all dim. 
And lastly raised those tear-wet eyes 
To * father’s home” beyond the skies, 
Then as the midnight hour drew near, 
Lay down to sleep without a fear. 


~ 
In each Thanksgiving Barbara’s heart, 


Thanksgiving morn had come ; glad feet 
Came speeding through the village street. 
From meeting, where old Parson Grey 
Had ** given thanks” for the glad day. 
Behind them Barbara came so slow, 
To her wee home she turned to go, 
The wee white cottage where her own 
And her Lord’s plate were laid alone. 
All quiet was the room. Thought she, 

| ** Next year the Lord may honor me, 

I must een wait.” Lo! just outside 
A step was heard. The door stood wide, 
And on the threshold as she turned, 
She faced the son for whom she yearned,— 
The son who stood with outstretched hands, 
A wanderer back from foreign lands ; 
With tremblings lest he ne’er might see 
The ** mother’s face " again, came he, 
Loving, repentant, full of joy, 
In years a man, at heart a boy. 
Oh, happy Barbara ! never more 


| To pray alone beside the shore ! 
| How welcome he her Lord had sent 
| To claim the plate for his sake meant! 


| —Mary D. Brine. 


ACTION SONG—THE FARMER. 





‘By the little ones. See page of JOURNAL.) 
SENTIMENTS. 


(By different puplis sitting in their seats.) 


ist Pupil.—Thanksgiving and j »y cause singing, leap- 


PERSONS AND FACTS. 


The New York World protests against the subjecting of all 
children, the weak with the robust, the dull with the bright, to 
the same iron-bound system and course of study. It thinks the 
nstruction should in some way be better adapted both to the tn- 
dividual needs and the capacity of the scholars, and adds that the 
rivalry, the worry, and suspense in contests for promotion, under 
an absurd system of marks, should be abolished. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH THOMPSON has given Prof. Maria Mitchell 
$1000 toward the fund for the endowment of the observatory of 
Vassar College. 

DR. MENDENHALL of the scientific department of the Signal 
Service Bureau, who spent three years in organizing the poly- 
technic department of the old university of Japan and Tokio, has 
accepted the presidency of the Rose Polytechnic I stitute at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Pror. M. R. KELLy, who bas devoted the greater part of his 
| life to education, has completed srrangements with the Slat ton 
Lyceum Bureau, of Chicago, to lecture under its mansgerment 
| for the term of five years, commencing Nov.1. The following 
| are the subjects on which he proposes to ecture : 1, ld Settlers ; 
2, An address to pupils on public occations; 3, Memorial address 
(on Decoration Day); 4. Hinderance to efficient school work ; 5, 
The conflict (a temperance lecture); 6, The Hope of the world 
the hope of the saloon (temperance). 





A few years since, Georve Washiagton, a wealthy colored citi 
zen of Jersey County, in this state, passed away, leaving the sum 
of $15,000 tor educational purposes. Having been in slavery, and 
consequently without education, he selecte’ the colored youth 
| of Illinois as the beneficiaries of bis bounty. To carry out the 
| bequest, he appointed trustees, who were to invest the funds and 
| use the proceeds in the maintainence at college of as many as 
| practicable. The successful competitors were Robert L. 
| Anthony, of Gibson; Wilham Joiner, of Springfield; Joseph 
| Crawford, of Alton. They wil: be educated at Wilberforce 
| College, Xenia, Onio, and will be entitled to a full course. 
Bloomington Pantagraph. 








Supt. Watney, of Oedensburg, N. Y., has been spending a 
| few days, visiting the public schools of Newark and Paterson, 
|N.J. The Supermtendent isa live men and is werking bard to 
| raise the standird of education in the schools under his care 
Already the Ogdensburg schools stand hich, and, if Supt. Whit 
ney is permitted to work in the way he hes commenced for a few 
more years, he will put the schoois under his care among the 
foremost in the country. 


A black gum tree bas, it is allewed, been found on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, which exudes tiny streams o° water from its 
branches and twigs. Standing a short d stance from the tree. so 
as to place it between the spectator and the sun, the sun's rays 
ri flect a beautiful ra'nbow through the mist. 


Recently at Brantford, Ont., a bronze statue of Joseph Brant. 
the great Mobawk chief, was unveiled with due ceremonies. It 
is a fine work of art, mate of canron supplied by the Rvitish 
Government, and cost $16,000. Itis heroic io size, nine feet in 
height, and represents the chief as he was in life, his features 
being preserved by portraits taken both in England and America. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





After weeks of agonizing suspense word came that the Anchoria 
was safe. 


Mr. Parnell’s bill has been rejected by a vote of 207 to 202 


The last franchise act made two millions new voters in Great 
Britain and Trelard. 


Four ef the indicted a'derman of this city, Kirk, Sayles Miller, 


ing, dancing. It is a lively joy that fills the bosoms of | and Farley, have had the dates for their trials fixed at October 18° 


| those who have it and mikes them happy. 


the tongue or in the stomach. 
| 8d Pupil.—Thank fulness is not thanksyiving. 


not from my dinner. 

5 h Pupll.—Do not wait for a special Jay on which t 
be thankful. He who waits for Thanksgiving Day t 
be thankful will not be thankful when it comes. 





2nd Pupil.—Thanksgiving dwells in the heart, not in 


4th Pupil.—1 borrow my thanksgiving from my heart 


25, and November 1, and the news of this prompt action has nat- 
urally caused great consternation among all the “ boodle ” sus- 


>t. 
The body of the lete Chief Justice Chase has been removed 
from Washington to Cincinnati. 


America is almost the only country whose harvests this year 
are satisfactory. England has had s> much cold and damp 
weather that she has been unable to raise quite one-third of the 
focd supplics that her people need. Generally she raises nearly 
one-half. In France and Italy also the crops are short. In Hun- 
gary and in the Danubian provinces the harvests are, according 


» 


6th Pupil.—Plato said, ‘‘I thank God I was born a/| to the Saturday Review, from thirtcen to forty per cent. below the 
man, not a beast, a Grecian, not a barbarian ;” but I average. In most of Russia the crop is bad, and in Germany, it is 


| thank God I was born an American instead of a Hindoo. 
jth Pupil.—Thanksgiving makes a crust sweet—the 


want of it a turkey bitter. 


ate and deficient. 

The American Forestry Congress urged the passage of a bill for 
the protection an! preservation of timber land now in possesion 
of the Government, and for the estab ishment in office of a Com- 


8th Pupil.—The way to get more favors is to be thank- | mission of Forestry to provide means to prevent the destruction 


| ful for those we have. 


9th Pupu.—Thankfulness will not come unless called. 


VOLUNTARY EXERCISE. 
(Require each pupil to te!l some one thing he is thankful for). 
SINGING. 
Tuns.— Shall we Gather at the River ?° 
We shall see the brighter beaming 
Of an era on the way, 
Even now its dawn is gleaming, 
Soon will burst the glorious day. 


| Chorus.—Yes, the victory is nearing ! 
The victory, the vitory is nearing, 
Shouts of gladness we are hearing 
From the hosts our schools make free. 


We shall see the young and gifted 
Standing forth in manly strength, 
| And the people all be lifted 
To a purer life at length.—Chorus. 


of forests by fire and the prosecution of persons setting fire to 
timber. 

A strange case of assassination occurred at Detroit, Mich., and 
the police are trying to fathom its mysteries 

Several lively encounters with a gang of masked and armed 
burgiars recently took place in Detroit. 


| There is quite an active business boom in Charleston, 8. C, 

All the Chicago packing houses will return to the ten-hour 
schedule. Wages will be increased slightly. 

Over five thousand persons are now idie, owing to the lockout 
in the knivting mills in the Mohawk Valley. 


The proposec transfer of the lease of the labor of the convicts 
in the Louisiana Penitentiary to a New York syndicate has been 
forbidden by Gov. McEnery. 


Grain receipts by lake at Buffalo for the current season make a 
| total of more than cighty-two million bushels, being slightly over 

fifty per cent. in advance of 1885. 

Three seamen and a lady passenger were drowned in the wreck 
of the schooner Mary Brown off the Newfoundland coast. 

At Shelbyvill+, DL, a woman supposed to have been hired by 
liquor men, attemp'ed to murder the wife of Rev. J. L, Dantt- 
ett, conductor of a prohibition journal. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Napa county teachers’ institute was held at Napa city, Cali- 
fornia, Oct. 5, 6,7,and 8. Miss Helen Buckley and R. W. Fraser 
had charge of Geography; C. E. Mervin, Reading; Supt. C. H. 
McGrew, Institute Work; A. L. Anthony, Advanced Langu»ge; 
Ida Carpenter, Primary Language; C. W. Rathburn, Advanced 
Arithmetic; Miss Anna Dixon, Primary Arithmetic. Papers on 
interesting topics were also read by different teachers of the in- 
stitute. 





GEORGIA. 


The first Monday in October is the opening day {or most of the 
colleges, and city public schools all over the state. Since last Oc- 
tober Athens—-the seatof the State University—has been added 
to the column of public school cities. The organization for this 
year provides for nineteen teachers—ten white and nine colored. 

There has been considerable stir ia Macon owing to the adoption 
of a rule by the Board of Education, requiring each pupil i the 
public schools to pay a fee of fifty cents per annum, to defray in- 
cidental expenses. 

STaTE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER ORR has sent out his annual cir- 
cular notifying County Boards of the amount of the fund appor- 
tioned to their counties. 

The total state fund this year is $312,292,76. As the school pop- 
ulation is 507,167, the fund gives about sixty-one cents a head. 

The state institute was held in Atlanta during the month of 
August, the session continuing four weeks. About five hundred 
persons were registered as in attendance, one or more days of the 
session. A bill will be introduced in the next legislature making 
provision for institute work. So far, all that has been done, was 
at the expense of the Peabody fund, the state refusing to even aid 
in the work. 

An institute of two weeks was also held in Augusta by Supt. 
Evans for the benefit of the teachers of Richmond county, and 
one in Macon by Supt. Zettled for the teachers of Bible county. 
Both were largely attended by the local teachers. 

Macon. State Correspondent. B. M. Zerruep, 

ILLINOIS. 


Pror. 0. M. CRARY,an old county superintendent of schools in 
this State from 1873 to 1877, diced recently at his home in Council 
Grove, Kansas. 

The Whiteside County teachers’ association held its first session 
of the season at Marrison, Oct. 2, with about s'xty, who are inter- 
ested in this kind of work, present. W. 8, Ellison, of Unionviile, 
acted as chairman. 

The following program of institute work was adopted by the 
county association recently and recommended to the branches 
for their winter’s work : 

First meeting—Reading, the first three years’ work; discussion, 
How to become‘a strong teacher ; Germany, past, present, future} 
book review, Uncle Tom's Cabin; suggestions for General Exer- 
cises. Second meeting—Writing, the first three years’ work ; dis- 
cussion, The effect of Stimuiants upon the system ; Brazil, past, 
present, future ; book review, Julius Cesar; suggestions as be- 
fore. Third meeting—Language, the first three years’ work ; dis- 
cussion, Kindergarten methods in the public schools; Australia, 
past, present, future ; book review, Ben Hur; suggestions as be- 
fore. Fourth meeting—Numbers, the first three years’ work; 
discussion, School Hygiene ; Mexico, past, present, future ; book 
review, The Lady of the Lake. 

Pror. WELLS, of Oregon, Ill., has been running a very pros- 
perous school there for the past few years. He has been so en- 
couraged that he now thinks of securing a charter under the laws 
of the state and making it a permanent institution. 

Pror. 8. B. Wadsworth, of Oregon, Ill., has been elected presi- 
dent of the northern Dlinois teachers’ association, at Rockford. 

Pror. 8. W. Mountz is now teacher of music in the public 
schools of Duluth. 

Miss Kate STODDARD of this city, has been chosen president 
of the Ladies’ Literary Union, one of the leading societies of 
Hillsdale College. 

PRANK H. Corer, J. R. DOOLITTLE, JR., and Frep. W. Peck, 
committee on manual training of the Chicago Board of Education, 
perfected arrangements for opening a manual training depart- 
ment in the high schools on Monday, Oct. 18. The Commttee on 
Manual! Training recommended the purchase of 36 sets of carpen- 
ters’ tools at a cost not to exceed $22aset. This was concurred 
in. 

The Lyndon pu! lic school exhibit, which occupied the entire 
north-east ‘corner of Floral Hall at the Fair, under the super- 
vision of Prof. Noyes, was one of the best arranged, and con- 
tained some of the be:t work of any that has been exhibited in 
Whiteside for many years, and reflects much credit both upon 
the teacher and pupils of the school at that place. 

Miss Emma Goopricnu, who for many years was one of White- 
side’s most popular and successful teachers, residing near Sterl- 
ing, having just closed a most successful year’s work as teacher 
an the schools at Grand Island, Nebraska, has accepted a position 
in the schools at Sidney, Neb., at a salary of $2,100 per year. 

The institute held in Bureau County was a complete success 
Supt Miller is as congenial a soul as ever lived. and breathes soci- 
ability wherever he goes. The teachers catch the spirit and 
craw! out of their shells. Then he knew enough to employ such a 
man as Dr, Edwards to associate with the teachers during these 
two weeks of normal drill. The kind and wholesome advice and 
the helping hand which Dr. Edwards ever has for the true teacher, 
tends not only to strengthen’the weary teachers and to give them 
a more comprehensive view of their work, but to make brighter 
the hours while their work is being done. His other instructors 
were selected as specialists in their respective departments, and to 


»visit either department was to be convined that Mr. Miller had 


made no mistake in his se‘ections. The good-will and good judg- 
ment of Mr. Miller were not all expended directly upon his teach- 
ers; but the much abused agents for educational publications 
were made at home, a room having been fitted up and set apart 
for them. Invitations were even extended for them to be pres- 
ent, This room was almost constantly full of teachers searching 
for help on some line for the next year’s work, and we are confi- 
dent that much good will come to the eounty because of the 
seeds sown in this way. If the few fossilized superintendents of 





this grand state who are yet of the opinion that the teachers 
under them‘are children and that they are self-constituted guard- 
jans over them ; that it is their chief duty to stand at the door 
with a frown anda club to see that no agent fora new publication 
or a new idea is allowed tu enter: who yet suppose that they can 
compel the vast army of progressive teachers to stand back, to 
think their stale thoughts, and to take only such publications as 
their little narrow minds and mercenary motives may suggest ; I 
say if these few men who are yet called “superintendents” wou'd 
visit some normal conducted on the plan of Mr. Miller’s, they 
would begin to realize how little they have been, and to what 
great mistakes the best of us are subject. 


It is pleasant to notice the drift of the educational tide as mani- 
fested along the line of the summer institutes. Every live insti- 
tute has as its leading characteristic the consideration of the 
principles ‘and methods of education. Then civil government, 
that study which is the inherent right of every pupil in an Amer- 
ican school to pursue, and as clearly the absolute duty of every 
teacher to teach, is coming to the front where it belougs. Indeed 
it is the salvation of the country ; and in the light of recent and 
sad experiences, that school which does not lay some stress upon 
the subject has no just claim upon an existence which is supported 
by public taxation. At the institute, Mr. Brown, of A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., gave a httle talk on “ The difference between guessing and 
induction.” He said: Teachers should be very careful not to 
have pupils simply guess what they are thinking about, and then 
flatter themselves that they are practicing the inductive method. 
The inductive method means more than guess work. It is a pro- 
cess of reasoning or perceiving from one step to another until 
the truth is discovered on the part of the child, which is to the 
child absolute knowledge. It is of the utmost importance that 
teachers be not deceived on this point, and yet it 1s one of the 
points where decept'on is most likely to occur, us is usually the 
‘ase, just where it can do the greatest harm.” 

The county superintendent of Knox County knows how to run 
a first-class normal. The character of his assistants, including 
the publication agent, the number in attendance, the attention to 
business, and the general way in which everything was con- 
ducted, all testify to the fact as stated above. 

MASTER CuAs. Lyon, of Waukegan, IIl., has been working un- 
usually hard of late, under the instruction of Prof. E. W. Chase, 
with the object in view of entering the Manual Training School of 
Chicago. He recently passed the required examination, and was 
admitted, much to the satisfaction of his father, his teacher, and 
himself. ‘This is the third pupil from this school who has entered 
this manual training. 

Ep FLYNN, teacher at Woodside, is not an msthete after the 
manner of Oscar Wilde, but he is ssthetical. He and his large 
girls and boye have ornamented the school-room with pictures, 
evergreens, autumn’s golden leaves, e c,, until it is picturesquely 
Arcadian. 

Miss HATTIE CHURCHILL, who bas so acceptably filled the 
position of assistant in the Albany Hich School. tendered her 
resignation to the board of directors on Friday morning last. 

Chicago. Western Agent. W. W. KNOWLES. 


INDIANA. 


The annual session of the teachers’ institute will be held at 
Angola, commencing Novy. 8, and continuing five days. The fol- 
lowing are the instructors with their subjects: Thomas W. 
Harvey, auttor of Harvey’s Grammar, will give instruction in 
grammar and theory and practice; W. A. Bell, editor of Indiana 
JOURNAL, theory and practice; Alexander Forbes, of Chicago, 
will take a“ Laboring oar” and assist in “ rowing the institute 
boat” during three days; E. W. Young, Michigan City, one lect- 
ure, “ How to Teach Penmanship in the Common Schools; A. 
Obendorf, of Auburn, Ind., one exercise on the “ Use of the 
Globe.” The following teachers in Steuben Co. will each give 
one lesson daily: Pres. L. M. Sniff, of Tri-State Normal College, 
arithmetic; Prof. L. W. Fairfield, of Tri-State Normal College, 
history ; Prof. F. E. Knopf, of Tri-State Norma) College, mental 
science; Prof. A. B. Stevens, of Angola schools, development; 
Prof. A. 8. Preston, of Fremont schools, physiology. Evening 
lectures will be deliveredas follows: Monday evening, Nov. 
8, W. A. Bell, editor Indiana JouRNaL, subject, “The Coming 
Teacher ;” Tuesday Evening, Thomas W. Harvey, of Painesville, 
O., subject, “Climate and Time;” Wednesday evening, Dr. 
James Hedley, Redpath Lyceum Bureau, subject, “Sunny Side 
of Life,” Thursday evening, Col. L. F. Copeland, Harrisburg, Pa., 
subject, “ What’s to Hinder?” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts teachers’ association will be held Nov. 26 
and 27, at the girls’ high school, West Newton Street, Boston. 
Speakers and subjects are announced as follows: Edwin F. Kim- 
bali, Alcohol and its Effects on the Human Body; Rev. J. T. 
Duryea, D.D., Moral Educationin the Public Schools; Alice E. 
Freeman, Ph D., The Responsibilities of Educated Women; Lewis 
H. Dutton, The Industrial Education of Girls; Thomas M. Balliet, 
The Nature and Development of Sense Perception: Pres. Elmer 
H. Capen, D.D., Education for Citizenship; Samuel Thurber, 
Some Features of Secondary Teaching in Europe; J. O. Sanborn, 
The Sciences under Difficulties; Hannah D. Mowry, Methods of 
Conducting recitations; M. Grant Daniel!, Progress in Quantita- 
tive Pronunciation of Latin; H. E. Holt, Music as a Means in 
Mental Training ; Isabell 8. Horne, Practical Hints on Teaching 
Reading ; Albert P. Marble, Ph.D., The Presumption of Brains. 


MISSOURI. 


Carrolton, Mo., pays a school tax of eleven mills on assessed 
valuation ; Carthage, seven and one-half mills; Chnton, eight 
and one-balf mills; Jefferson City, seven and one-half mills; 
Marshall, nine milis; Maryvilie, ten mills; Nevada, twelve and 
one-half mills; Joplin, seven and one-half; Hannibal, eight 
mills; Sedalia, ten mille. These towns range ion population from 
5,000 to 15,000. The assessed valuation is about one-half the 
real. Can an equal number of average New Englaad or eastern 
towns show an equal expenditure? It is certainly time that the 
false appellation, “ Poor Old” Missouri, was banished from east- 
ern minds when her people tax themselvis so heavily to support 
popular education. 

Supt. 8. T. Krrx is doing good work at Richmond. 

Pror. WM. CULLEN is now in his third year at Salisbury. 

The north-eastern state normal at.Kirksville opens with 220 


pupils. Its enrollment during the year will double that number. 
Constant growth, both in numbers and efficiency, has marked the 
four years during which it has been under the management of 
Pres. J. P. Blanton. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The annual report to the Governor of Hon. James W. Patter- 
son, Superintendent of Public Instruction, appeared Oct. 8. The 
total number of pupils enrolled, including 3570 between 5 and 15 
not attending any school was 73,621, an increase of 815 over last 
year. The entire revenue raised was $617,472, a decrease of $17,- 
40). The sum expended was $615,942. but $17,964 was for Super- 
intendents and-did not come out of the annual revenue; average 
cost per scholar, $9.29, decrease of 34 cents. 

At the last meeting of the Nashua board of education it was 
voted to instruct the boys in the high school in military exercises 
during the last hour on Friday afternoon of each week. At the 
same time the girls will be drilled in gymnastic exercises. General 
Wheeler will take charge of the boys,and Mrs. Huntley of the 
girls, 

Fred W. Shattuck, Dartmouth, 79, principal of the Lincoln 
grammar school in Manchester, hus been elected master of a 
grammar school in Winchester, Mass. 

The committee of awards On the Fletcher prize of $500 at Dart- 
mouth College found no essay which they regard as adequate, 
and therefore have not awarded the prize. Same subject, namel) » 
“Uses and abuses of the Lord’s day.” will be assigned for the 
next prize essay. 

The state normal schoo! has an increased number of pupils over 
last year. 

Concord. State Correspondent. 


NEW JERSEY. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Jersey City teachers’ asso- 
ciation, met at the high school buiiding, Bay Street, Wednesday, 
Oct. 20, 1886. The subject for discussion was, “* How shall the 
first year’s work in number be taught?” Papers on the above 
subject were read by Principal James Cusack, School No. 21; 
Mrs. Kate Durrie, of the Training School, and Mrs. 8. C. Marvin, 
of School No. 13, after which an opportunity was given for 
the further discussion of the topic by the association. 


ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


NEW YORK. 

The Quecns County teachers’ association met Friday evening 
and Saturday, Nov. 5and 6. Papers were read or lessons given 
upon: A Primary Language Lesson, by Miss Devoe, of Flushing ; 
Book-kecping. 8. 8. Surdam. Oyster Bay; Percentage, A. J 
Wells, Springfield ; Pronunciation, Leslie Smith, Far Rockaway 
Manual Training in Rural Schools, Miss Ella Boldry, New York. 
Dr. Jerome Allen, of the New York ScHOOL JCURNAL, bas con- 
sented to give a series of at least three conversational lessons 
upon psychology duri:.g the year. The first lesson was given last 
evening, teachers, and teachers only, being invited to be present. 

The following is a list of the changes among the teachers of the 
towns of Kings County: Parkville, T. H. Reberts, vice L. H. 
White; Windsor Terrace, A. J. Hannas, vice J. J, Wells; Barren 
Island, John M. Barr, vice H. A. Harrison; South Greenfield, H- 
H. Hervey, vice P. W. Mulrenan; Gravesend Neck, Irving Greene. 
vice J. Kouwenhoven; Gravesend Neck, Henrictta L. Cox, vice 
Katie Barrett; Gravesend Village, Nona Evans, vice Letitia Ritc 
Coney Island, Jujia Morris, vice Anna G. Baker; Fort Hamilton, 
Margaret Cooper, vice James T. Simpson; same school, Nannie 
Weigand. 

The fifty-second year of the Delaware Literary Institute, Frank - 
lin, Delaware County, N. Y., commenced Sept. 1. The winter 
term began Noy. 30. Dr. Charles H Verrill, well known as an 
educator, is principal. 

DATE. CouUNTY. 
Nov. 1, 2d Dist. Cayuga, 
Nov. 1, Greene, 


INSTRUCTORS. 

8S. H. Albro. 

C. T. Barnes, Prof. 
E. Belknap. 

J. H. French, C. T. 
Barnes. 

Nov. 8, 3d Dis. St. La’rence, Massena Spg’s, H. R. Sanford. 


A meeting of the Tri-County Association was held in the 
high school building at Saratoga Springs to-day. The subject 
for discussion at the morning session was * Civil Government 
and Political Economy.” The afternoon session was devoted to 
the discussion of “ The Utilitarian Theory in Education. Supt. 
Sherman Williams is secretary, and Supt. E. N. Jones, president 
of this association. 

Dr. FRENCH said the institute recently held at Cambridge, 
Washington County, was one of the most profitable and interest- 
ing ooes he ever conducted. There was a remarkable attendance, 
the total number enrolled being 394, average attendance 329, this 
number exceeding the total number of teachers, 302, in the 
county. How many counties can show a percentage of 109 per 
cent. of teaghers in attendance of these employed ? 

The teachers of the Ist District of Delaware County held their 
first association meeting at Sidney, Oct. 8. Hon. A. 8. Draper, 
state superintendent of public instruction, honored the occasion 
with his presence, and delivered an address characterized by 
sound common sense, and clear elucidation of the educational 
problem. Among other things he deprecated the system of grant- 
ing licenses to teachers, and rightly maintained that there should 
be a uniform state standard of examination. He advised fewer 
studies in our schools, but more thoroughness. The first paper 
presented was an essay on ** Elocution,” by Miss Maude E. Antis- 
dell, who spoke first of the importance of vocal culture as the 
basis of all effective work in elocution, and of the necessity of 
correct posture, and proper breathing during the production of 
tone. The paper also gave some hints upon preparing selections 
and class-room work, and closed by mentioning the importance 
of mental! culture in this connection. Miss Fannie E. Curtis, of 
Hancock, followed with an earnest, heart-felt, sensible talk on 
“Primary Reading.” Miss Curtis related personal experiences 
with the different methods employed, and gave her reasons (most 
logical ones), for believing the word method to be the best for 
mental discipline, and for creating in pupils a desire tor know!- 
edge. “School Economy” was next discussed by Prof. C. Skin- 
ner, of Hancock; he spoke forcibly on a number of points in our 
school economy, such as buildings, ventilation, examinations, 
courses of study, discipline, etc. The paper on “ Physiology” by 


PLACE, 
Moravia, 
Cairo, 


Nov. 8, Columbia, Philmont, 





Miss Stebbins was well written. A copy should be in the hands of 
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every teacher. Messrs. Comstock, Rogers, and Lindsley added 
some suggestions in regard to evil effects of cigarette smoking. 

Miss Fanny Holcomb next read, in an casy and comprehensive 

manner, a paper prepared by Prof. Belknap, of Unadilla, the 

* Spirit and Function of the Teacher.” The election of officers 
resulted as follows: Prof, 8. Comstock, president ; C. W. Skinner, 

1st vice-president; Miss Esther L. Patchen, 2d vice-president ; L. 
E. Rowley, secretary ; R. W. Jacobs, treasurer. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
The forty-second annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 

of Instruction met at Providence, Oct. 28, 29, ard 30. The pro- 
gram consisted of the following: The Teaching of Latin, William 
T. Peck, Providence high school; Secondary Education in Ger- 
mauy, Frederick W. Tilton. Newport; Chemistry, a Science and 
an Art, Prof. John H. Appleton, Brown University ; The Teach- 
ing of Reading in School, Susan A. Dodge, Providence ; Study of 
English in the Higher Classes of our Grammar Schools, Prof. 
Benjamin F. Tweed, Cambridgeport; The Pian of Natural 
Sciences in Elementary Schools, Prof. Wm. E. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal School, Providence; Arithmetic in Grammar Schools, how 
Much and how Taught, E. Bentley Young, Boston; The Relation 
of Schools to Arbor Day, Levi W. Russell, Providence; Paper on 
Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” Elizabeth Hammett, 
Newport ; Overwork in Public Schools, Pres. Wm. De Witt, Hyde 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


OHIO. 


The Hamilton County teachers held their regular monthly 
meeting at Cincinnati on Oct. 9. 

The South-Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual session either at Middleport or Pomefoy on the Friday and 
Saturday after Thanksgiving. 

The Athens County teachers met in quarterly institute at 
Albany (Lee P. O.) on Friday evening and Saturday, Oct. 22-30. 

The contest between the two leading candidates for the office 
of the commissioner of common schools is waxing warm. LeRoy 
D. Brown, of Butler County, the present commissivner, is the 
Democratic candidate, while Prof. Eli Tappan, of Knox County, 
is the Republican candidate. Mr. Brown represents more closely 
the common school interests, while Prof. Tappan comes from the 
college circles, being a professor in Kenyon College. 

The Ottawa County teachers will meet at Elmore on Nov. i9 
and 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The thirty-sixth annual teachers’ inrtitute of Crawford county 
was held in the court house at Meadville, beginoing at 2 o'clock 
p. m., Monday, October 18, and contiouing five days. A strong 
array of talent was engaged. Addresses were delivered by Col. 
F. W. Parker, Dr. Mayo, and State Supt. Higbee; Miss Lelia Part- 
ridge and Miss 0. Adele Evers were also among the instructors- 
Altogetber it was a grand success. 

The 35th annual session of the Teachers’ Institute will be held 
at Lancaster Pa., Nov.8to12. Very important and interesting 
topics will be discussed. The following instructors are expectei 
to be present: Hon. E. E. Higbee, Col. F. W. Parker, Hon. E. E. 
Whi.e, Miss Matilda H. Ross, Prof, Silas 8. Neff, Dr. G. G. Groff, 
Dr. B. F. Shaub, Prof. E, O. Lyte, Prof. J. B. Kevinski, and Rey. 
J. Max Hark. 

The teachers of Waynesboro school meet each week for the dis_ 
cussion of practical educational questions. Sully’s Psychology 
and Currie’s Common School Education are in the hands of all 
the teachers, and are made the basis of studyand guidance in 
their school-room work. The use during the past three years of 
a limited amount of Busy Work in the primary rooms, is now be- 
ing plainly seen as the pupils pass into higher grades. All child- 
ren that were thus surrounded with building materials, show 
abundant evidence in support of the measure. Their minds are 
brighter and more active in the grasping of new ideas. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The aggregate value of taxable property in the state has been 
reducad nearly six millions of dollars, and this means a loss of 
twelve thousand dollars to the general school fund. This is the 
result of the equalization of assessments of property for taxation 
made this year. 

The founding of the Winthrop training school at Columbia 
marks a new era in the educational history of South Carolina. It 
is named in honor of Robert C. Winthrop, the statesman and 
philanthropist, who has interested himself personally in the en- 
dowment of the training school. The school supplies a long felt 
need, in furnishing the means for the preparation and practical 
training of teachers for the public schools in the state. Itis 
under the control of the city Board of School Commissioners. 
Teachers from any part of the state are exempted from tuition 
fee and may attend the school during any vacation that may 
occur, whether in winter or spring. 





THE NEW YORK NORMAL COLLEGE, 


The first natural effect of extending the normal col- 
lege course to four years is so far overcome that 1,621 
pupils are admitted on an unusually high standing. 
This number is about one hundred more than the build- 
ing can accommodate, except with close arrangement. 
It has been deemed proper to permit such an increase 
considering the fact that, with sixty-seven more candi- 
dates this year than last, no former period has developed 
such favorable results of examinatiun. At the exami- 
nation in June an average of 85 per cent. in the eight 
subjects forming the test was gained by no less than 
586 of the 1,000 competitors. The remaining fourteen, 
completing the number of 600 entitled to admission 
under the regulations of the committee, were received 
on slightly lower averages, with 85§ as the least. About 
fifty, however, of this class examined had no intention 
of entering the college as students in a four years’ course. 


being of value as a means enabling its possessor to ob- 
tain a situation, or to enter another institution of learning 
without further examination. In order to fill the places 
of these fifty 1t was necessary that pupils with averages 
runinng down to 83§ as the lowest limit should be re- 
ceived. 

A small class of ten candidates has been, accommo- 
dated with an autumn examination, these applicants 
having been prevented by serious causes of illness or 
domestic afflictions from participation in the regular test 
held in June. Such examinations are always made 
more difficult than those of the earlier date taken in the 
general order. 

Since the opening of the present session also examina- 
tions have been held for the purpose of filling the 
places of a tutor in drawing and of three junior teach- 
ers in the traming department. Otherwise the faculty 
remains as hitherto. 





The Board of Education has done well in promoting 
Assistent Superintendent McMullen to the position of 
clerk, made vacant by the death of Lawrence D. Kieér- 
nan. It looked for a time as though political influences 
would lead to the choice of an inexperienced person. 
The promotion of Mr. McMullen is in the line of true 
civil service reform. 





AN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 





In accordance with the expressed wish of many of our 
teachers, the New Jersey educational work, which was 
exhibited at the New Orleans Exposition, will be dis- 
played in the state Normal School building, at ‘Trenton, 
on the occasion of the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, December 28, 29, and 30, 1886. In addition 
to this, it has been thought advisable to have, at the 
same time, an exhibit of work done in our schools during 
the past year, or such as may he prepared before the 
above dates. The following classes of articles are 
arraneed : 


Drvistion A. 


1 Kindergarten work of all kinds. 

2. Primary work in drawing, penmanship, language, numbers, 
handiwork, etc. 

Diviston B. 

1. Map-drawing from mevory. 

2. Drawings of all kinds. 

3. Grammar: analysis, diagramming. Use red ink in making 
diagrams. 

4. Spelling. Let all spelling be in sentences (not to exceed ten) 
containing words used in class work during the year. 

5 Composi'ion: From a subject assigned, not to exceed one 
page in length ; also original outlines for composition. 

6. Peumanship: Both prose and poetry. Specimens of exer- 
cises in movement. 

7. Mathematical operations in arithmetic and algebra, State 
the problem and give the solution. 

8. Letters: Business and social, invitations, acceptances, &c. 

Business forms: Bills, notes, checks, drafts. &c. 
9. U.8. History. Have work written by topics. 
10. Original work. 


Division C. 


1, Higher mathematical operations in algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. Use red ink in making figures. - 

2. Onginal work in geometry. 

3. Zoological, botanical, and geological specimens. These 
should be carefully classified and mounted. 

4. Bookkeeping: A short set, showing rulings by pupils. 


Drvision D.—INDUSTRIAL WorK. 


1. Plain and ormental sewing. 

2. Faney work of all kinds. 

3. Modeling in clay. 

4. Carpenter work: Wood carving, turning, scroll sawing, etc. 

5. Retief maps in putty. wood, card-bvard, embroidery, &c. 

Every school in the state of New Jersey is invited to 
send specimens of its work in at least one division. All 
teachers interested in this exhibit can get fuller infor- 
mation of the way work should be prepared and sent, by 
addressing Superintendent C. E. Meleney, President 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, Paterson, or 
Principal A. B. Guilford, Jersey City. The committee 
in charge of this work are Chas. A. Hoyt, Randall 
Spaulding, W. F. Robinson, Wm. H. Barry, A. J. 
Demarest, and Wm. M. Giffin. 





REPRESENTATIVE EDUCATORS OF ILLINOIS. 
By C. DEAN. 
By Supt. GEORGE HOWLAND. 


A stranger visiting the public schools of the great city 
of Chicago, is impressed with the conviction that order, 
intelligence, and justice are strongly represented in the 
system upon which the schools that dot the city here and 
there, are conducted. Eighty-four thousand pupils are 





The test was taken for different reasons, a certificate 





ers who are employed in this capacity ; and if the visitor 
will proceed from one school to another (which number 
in all seventy-eight), he cannot fail to note the uniform 
respectful manner of the pupils; the thorough instruc- 
tion in the class conducted by the teacher, and the care- 
ful supervision of the principal. It occurs at once to the 
observer that the superintendent who has charge of 
these educationalinstitutions must be possessed of un- 
common ability and so he is. 

By the casual spectators Superintendent George How- 
land, the subject of this sketch, would be pronounced 
eccentric, unapproachable, and severe. The politician 
would find him inflexible; the sentamentalist would 
find him unaffected ; and the logician would be disap- 
pointed unless his cause is based upon a broad platform. 
His methods of teaching and discipline are advanced 
and liberal. He advocates strongly the system which 
directs the attention of the pupil first to the combination 
of the separate elements of subject before presenting 
any part of it. In discipline he forbids corporal puish- 
ment, believing it to be unwholesome and barbarous : 
besides destroying the sympathy between teacher and 
pupil. 

George Howland was born at Conway, Franklin Co , 
Mass. He is a direct descendent of John Howland, one 
of the pilgrims who came over in the Mayflower. His 
early education was received in a common school ; and 
he was prepared for college in Williston Seminary, East 
Hampden, Mass. In 1850 he was graduated at Amherst 
College. During his college course he taught district 
schools in Massachusetts, and after graduating taught 
five years in Amherst College. In December, 1857, he 
arrived in Chicago, and the next year was appointed as- 
sistant teacher in the high school. In 1860 he was 
appointed principal of the high school, and in 1880 was 
elected superintendent of the public schools, with a 
salary of $3,600, which has since been increased to 
#4,200. In 1879 he was elected trustee of Amherst Col- 
lege by the Alumni ; and in 1884 was re-elected. 

In 1881 he was appointed by the governor of Illinois, 
a member of the Illinois State Board of Education, and 
in 1883 he was appointed president of the same body. In 
18385 he was re-elected. 

The record of George Howland, as stated above, has 
certainly been devoted entirely to educational work, 
which has not been disturbed by any domestic append- 
ages, being as yet in the enjoyment of single blessedness. 





THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 


NOTED MEN AND THEIR LOVE FOR DUMB ANIMALS, 


The great American statesman and orator, Daniel Web- 
ster, asked just before he died, that all his cattle which he 
loved so much should be driven to his window, that he 
might see them for the last time ; and as they came, one by 
one, to his window, he called each by name. 





The famous Dr. Johnson, of England, seemed to think 
quite as much of his cat as of any human friend. The 
famous Cardinal Wolsey, of England, used to receive the 
nobles of the land with his favorite cat perched on the arm 
of his state chair, or at the back of his throne. The great 
statesman of France, Richelieu, once excused himself from 
rising to receive a foreign ambassador, because his favorite 
cat and her kittens were lying on his robes. Petrarch, the 
great poet of Italy, had his favorite cat embalmed when 
she died. It is said that a Persian king once before going 
into battle with the Egyptians, gave each of his soldiers in 
the front ranks a live cat to carry before him, and the 
Egyptians surrendered to the Persians rather than injure 
the cats, which they considered sacred. The eastern 
prophet, Mohammed, was so fond of his favorite cat that 
when it fell asleep on the sleeve of his robe one day, he cut 
off the sleeve rather than disturb the slumber of the cat, 
and it is said that to this day almost every Mohammedan in 
those eastern countries has a cat in his house, which he 
loves and makes to share all his comforts. The Italian 
poet, Dante, trained his cat to hold a candle in her paw for 
him to read ; but one night a friend turned a mouse out of 
a box upon the table, when the cat at once dropped the 
candle and rushed for the monse. 





The great Duke of Wellington, many years ago, found a 
little boy crying because he had to go away from home to 
school in another town, and there would be no one to feed 
the toad which he was in the habit of feeding every morn- 
ung, and the noble-hearted duke, sympathizing with his 
young friend, promised that he would see that the toad was 
fedevery morning. This he did, and letter after letter came 
to this little boy telling him that the tocd was alive and well. 





Walter Von Vogelneide, the great lvric poet of the mid- 
Weegee Se jored be birds that he left a legacy to the 
of Wurtzburg, on condition that they should every 
feed the birds on the tombstone over his grave,—Ten 

yn Bana hn ons'on Kindness to Animals, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Goop READING FOR SCHOOL AND HoME. Boston and New 

York: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 60 cents, 

This book consists of articles, both original and selected, 
that sre particularly suitable both for school and home 
reading, by reason of the interesting character of the sub- 
jects, and the high merit in point of style of the authors by 
which tuey are treated. It differs from ordinary readers in 
not being cut up into short les-ons of a page or two. On 
the contrary, the whole book contains barely a dozen sep- 
arate readings. 

There are special articles upon Gettysburg, Arctic 
Scenes, and piney | Lo ig prepared especially by 
actors in the scenes described. This feature lends a very 
live and actual interest to the book. It is further redeem 
from the scrap-book character found in many readers, by 
the fact that a number of the articles that are necessarily 
abridged and compiled from more extended works, have 
received this treatment at the hands of the original au- 
thors; where this has not been practicable, the editor of 
the book has himself shown taste and judgment in his 
choice and the use he has made of the material. 

Ooe of the notable chapters is made up of “ Ethical 
Teachin’s,.”’ culied from the sacred books of different peo- 
ples and tines. Fine discrimination has been shown here, 
and th s fe wture will doubtless be found among the most 
useful in che school. 

The aim of the publishers—to foster and promote a love 
for good reading in school and home—has been happily 
conceived and admirably executed. 


ALL TAUT; OR, RIGGING THE Boat. By Oliver Optic. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. #1.25. 
When we see a book by Oliver Optic, there arises in our 

mind no question whatever about the boys taking it. For 

our own part, we always liked his books too well, and had 
to be driven off to bed by a parent, who was rather afraid 
we would die of too much “ Oliver Uptic,’’ but we didn’t. 

No boy ever was mortally hurt by ks so altogether 

jolly and full of boy-life as the author has been giving to 

the public for the last twenty yeurs. 

He means to teach the boys something good, at the same 
time he is pleasing them, and he usually succeeds, but he 
doesn’t do it by preaching, and the boys learn the moral 
almost without knowing it. 

In “ All Taut,” the founder and principal of Beech Hill 
Industrial School undertakes to reform a lot of bad boys. 
He does this in such a fashion as no one but Oliver Optic 
would know how to describe, — so happy all 
the time, that one almost longs to a bad boy for the 
sake of being retormed on this 7. 

He teaches them how to rig a ’fore-and-aft schooner, and 
at the same time explains to them the various kinds of 
vessels, telling them all about the spars, rigging, and sails 
of different ships, and how and why they are named. 

Of course all the boy readers of the book get the benefit 
of this information; and some of the older readers are 
taught what many of them much need to learn—how to 
make it pleasant for the bovs while doing them good and 
making them better. On this account, although it makes 
no particular pence age as such, it is emphatically a hook 
for teachers of youth, as well as for the youth themselves, 
and one from which they all might equally profit. 


GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. By B. T. Tweed, A.M. 
Boston, 10 Milk St.: Lee & Shepard, 30 cents. 


This book deals almost exclusively with technical gram- 
mar, and 1s appropriate only for —_ who have previously 
had some exercise in the use of language, both oral and 
written. A few general directions in the proper use of 
capitals, punctuation marks, etc., are given, and the struc- 
ture of the sentence is incidentally taught, but the main 
feature is that the sentence is analyzed into its elements 
according to the part that each performs in expressing the 
thought, and the relation of these elements necessary in 
determining the meaning is carefully explained. In this 
connection it has been found that sometimes arrangement, 
sometimes inflection, and sometimes auxiliaries or connec- 
tions show the relation of the elements and determine the 
mooning of the sentence, and the author in his treatise has 
included these as substantially a part of technical gram- 
mar. In his treatment the author proceeds from the 
known to the unknown by developing the principle by 
illustration before assigning the technical name; and then 
again there are comparatively few of the-e technical names 
—— all not founded on grammatical distinctions 
naving been excluded. In the appendix the author has 
presented several matters of irregularity in grammar, and 
many idiomatic expressions which require a knowledge of 
the history of the language to explain, or which are of 
difficult or doubtful construction; but he advises that 
these be left until the general foundation principles of 
grammar are fully understood by the pupils. ‘ne book is 
without any doubt practical and of much value. It is 
neatly and strongly bound in cloth. 


PEDAGOGICAL BIOGRAPHY: No. IIL., JoHN LockE; 
1V., Rousseau. By R. H. Quick. 
C. W. Bardeen. 15 cents each. 


Many teachers wro are apt to become discouraged will 
find in these issues of Pedagogical Biography, some points 
in tae lives of the subjects beside which their set backs will 
seem but mole-hills, These old fathers of pedagogy perse- 
vered in their undertakings with the result of nally 
achieving a grand success. Their dissapointments were 
buat encouragements to renewed efforts; and to-day after 
generations of changes, their doctrines and teachings are 
recognized as of superior merit. Locke is the greatest 
represeutative of progressive ideas in education in England. 
Some of his precepts, in fact quite a number, were errone- 
ous, and especially so in regard to the education of pupils 
of to-day, but on the main his arguments and efforts have 
led to the elevation of the human character, and for this 
reason aske.ch of his life and his principles will be of value 
to practical teachers. 

Ia education, as in everything else, no school of thinkers 
can succeed in engrossing all truth toitself. So it was with 
Rousseau; but his very enthusiasm and earnestness led 
him to look deeply into the systems of education, with the 
result of discovering many inaccuracies in method and 
principle. Superficiality was the main stock in trade of the 
protession, and he set about to reform the systems, and 
Emile” was written as a great power and influence in 
this direction. The insight into child-nature and the wis- 
dom of his ideas led to a new interest in the education of 
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the child, which has grown and developed with time. 
Each of these books contain about thirty pages of most 
interesting reading to the teacher. 


Ports’ Homes. Pen and Pencil Sketches of American 
Poets and Their Homes. 4 R. H. Stoddard and others. 
Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Co. 


A most inviting work to lovers of American poets! 
Through its pages, one can enter the homes, witness the 
surroundings, and catch a glimpse of the private life of 
these public celebrities. Although the object of the book 
is to furnish a description of their homes, yet it would be 
incomplete without a sketch of the occupants. The most 
important and interesting points in their biography are 
briefly told, including persvnal incidents, a history of their 
literary career, and a few choice extracts from their pro- 
ductions. The work contains illustrations of the exterior 
and interior of the homes, also portraits of the poets. 

It will be a valuable book for the use of teachers in con- 
nection with “ Authors’ Days.” 


THE Book oF ENTREES. By Thomas J. Murray. New 
York: White, Stokes, & Allen. Boards, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 
This is a little book with a wonderfully attractive cover 
—in Kate Greenaway style, representing the nicest of nice 
little men at work over a dish, which judging from his own 
ye together with the contents of the book, ought 
to be a pretty one to set before the king. 

A few of the “ Remarks on Entrees,” which take the 
lace of a poeiaos at the beginning of the book, will be 
ound quite to the point for any who have perhaps mis- 
apprehended the subject. 2 
“Entrees” says the author, ‘are the middle dishes of 
the feast, and not the aye al course, aS Many suppose ; 
they are a series of dainty side-dishes, in the preparation 
of which the cook demonstrates the extent of her capabil- 
ities. Should they be prepared in a careless, indifferent 
manner, they cloy the palate and prevent that much 
abused organ from appreciating the more important 
dishes of the feast. They should not only be nicely pre- 
pared, but much care and ingenuity should be shown in 
the arraying of them on the platter. To prepare palate- 
pleasing entrees, one must study to please the eye quite as 
much as the palate.” 
Just how to accomplish this desirable end is shown in a 
way at once attractive, simple, and practical. Every one 
interested in the truly high study of artistic cookery must 
read this little book. 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Three Volumes. Edited by Edward T. Mason. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The chief object of these volumes the editor declares in his 
preface is to amuse ; but, as he says, they may also serve to 
illustrate certain phases of American literature. Humor 
is undeniably one of its remarkable characteristics ; and it 
1s certainly a praiseworthy effort here made to bring to- 
gether in an attractive form and moderate compass, the 
best examples of the peculiar American view. 

Naturally the editor met rather an embarrassment of 
riches in the way of material, and it is to the credit of his 
patience and discrimination that in face of so much that is 
good, he has given us selections at once widely representa- 
tive and intrinsically excellent. 

There are forty-five authors represented here, every one 
of which has made a reputation in humorous literature. 
So diverse are their various methods, that although every 
selection is sure to conjure up a laugh or a smile from the 
depths of the reader’s consciousness, hardly any two smiles 
will come from precisely the same source. 

Our risibilities are in turn tickled, or pricked, or violently 
shaken up, according as we may be ——_ to by the dry 
and quiet drollery of Warner, and Stockton, and Irving ; 
the keen wits of Holmes and Saxe; or the grotesque imagi- 
nation of Mark Twain and his homoristic kin. Among the 
alluring names in the volumes are Aldrich, Beecher, Cable 
Curtis, Hale, Hawthorne, Howells, Lowell, Stowe, and 
Trowbridge. These with many others, provide a feast 
from which he must be a grim and sordid spirit who could 
rise dissatisfied. 


THE PoEMS OF DAVID MOORE. 
Published by the Author. 


We have here in a little book of about one hundred pages, 
a collection of poems by an author heretofore almost 
entirely unknown in the field of tic literature His 
power of description is deserving of high praise, and the 
subjects he has chosen in most cases serve to bring this out 
in good form. The measure is mainly correct but the style 
slightly mechanical and studied, yet the effect is good and 
pleasing. ——— is this notec in the first poem, ‘“‘ May 
Muosings.’”’ This is followed by one in which the autbor’s 
descriptive powers are more apparent, ‘“‘ Giovianni’s Bells,” 
a legend of the bells of Limerick. There is a poem excel- 
ted for recitation, entitled the “Bridge of 
Ashtabula.’ Nor 1s this the only one which is suitable for 
this purpose ; the Gipsey’s Prophecy,’ the “ Railway 
S:ation,” the “‘ Tale of a Tomb,” the “Skeptic’s Dream,” 
the ‘‘ Haunted Bell,” and some others are also appropriate, 
though somewnat long. The odes to Washington Irving 
and to Poe are ww pee J very fine. There are many points 
in the poems that n correction, but altogether they are 
worthy of praise, and readers will find in this book many 
with which they will be pleased. 


Sone TREASURES. Compiled by Amos M. Kellogg. 
York, 25 Clinton Place: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
to teachers, 20 cen*s ; postage, 2 cents. 
Teachers everywhere know the influence upon the pupils 
of singing, but the great trouble has been to obtain appro- 
priate songs for all occasions. Many books contain ex- 
cellent songs but the variety is not great enough to meet 
all the demands. They may contain songs suitable for 
primary grades, or for intermediate grades, or for grammar 
rades, but it is not always possible or even convenient to 
ave separate sets of books Jor each grade. ‘“‘Song Tress- 
ures’’ will be found to meet this difficulty in an admirable 
manner, and the contents are such as will be sure to have 
a pleasing effect upon the pupils, mentally and physically. 
They are pretty, appy, joyous songs, just such as the 
pupils like. The words are easily learned and understood, 
and will not be easily oe Nature, the flowers, the 
seasons, the home, the school, our duties, good qualities 
life, affections, aspiration:, the Creator, and other kindred 
subjects, are here presented to the min d, entwined with 
beautiful music. In this way the ideas the songs contain 
become a part of the soul and the daily life of the singers, 
and will have asalutary effect upon their minds and habits. 
They are suitable for any and all occasions, opening exer- 
cises, calisthenic recreatiors, closing and Friday afternoon 
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exercises, receptions, holidays, memorial days, etc., and for 
home, school-room, Sunday school, recess, and playground. 
The selection of these songs was an inspiration, and the 
compiler has doue the teachers and all concerned a great 
benefit. The book has a neat, stiff paper cover, with the 
title in gold. 


THE RIVERSIDE MuUsEUM. By Jak. New York, No. 18 
Astor Place : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 306 pp. $1 25. 
This book is properly a sequel to one already published, 

which contained a narration of the efforts made on the part 

of a philanthropic gentleman, to pre for, and gather 
together a museum for the benefit of his children and their 
young friends. The object of their museum being the col- 
lecting of specimens of natural objects in the neighbor- 
hood, with books and papers of interest. Many of the 
characters which appeared in the former volume, take part 
also in this one, so that the interest continues. This book 
embraces thirteen chapters which are written in a pleasing 
manner, attractive, especially, to the young. Among its 
chapters are found:—A Scientific Acquaintance, An Un- 
scientific Acquaintance, The Ox-team Excursion, The Nut- 
ting Excursion, Jim and the Lecture, and The North Road 
Mystery. A volume of this kind is an excellent substitute 
for some of the many books that are published for young 
ple, as it incu!cates a desire for research, and teaches a 
esson of self-culture. It is well bound, has good clear 
type, and several appropriate illustrations. 


THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY, and Other Tales. 
of Stories Written and Translated by Mar 
New York, No. 13 Astor Place: Thomas 
Co. 285 pp. $1.50. 

Books of fairy tales, and stories of wonderful impossibili- 
ties, have always had their power to attract and interest. 
and in all probability, always will. This volume is ro ex- 
ception to the rule. The author, in preparing it, has trans- 
lated from the German and Danish, where the literature 
abounds in fairy and wonder stories. There are also two 
Icelandic fairy tales, and several by the author herself. 
First on the list is found: The Christmas Country,—con- 
sisting of a series of seven charming short stories; A Trip 
with the Man in the Moon, The Flo:ting Island, The Two 
Christmas Trees, The Cave of Steenfol's,—a stirring story 
of the Scottish sea-coast; Rosamunda,—an Icelandic fairy 
tale ; The Buttermaid of Zerest, Our Queer Pet, Boys B.C. , 
The W»ter Man, The Butterfly, The Young Enclishman, 
The Fir-tree, The Prince of Gold Land, Heriwalt of 
Vineta, A Baptized Idol, The Three Princes, Two Pe: sian 
School-boys, and Princess Sunshine. These stories which 
are so fascinating for young people, and presented as they 
are in so attractive a manner, will make a Christmas book 
that any one would valne. 


A Collection 
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SHORT STORIES FROM THE DICTIONARY. By Arthur Gilman. 
Boston: The Interstate Publishing Co. 60 cents. 


Large books are not always the most instructive, how- 
ever entertaining they may be, and a small work with a 
special purpose is often worth many ordinary volumes. 
That fact is true of Mr. Arthur Gilman’s “Short Stories,”’ 
which have a double value, that of simple interest, and 
that of teaching readers to think. Although these stories 
were pees for young readers, there are many old ones 
who will find in them much that is of genuine profit. 
Words are taken at random from the dictionary and their 
various changes in form and meaning traced from the be- 
ginning to the present day. ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged” 1s 
taken as the basis of these stories. to which this volume 
might properly be termed a commentary. The titles of 
some of chapters will suggest some of the details of the 
book—How Words Have Changed Their Meanings, Can a 
Word be Kil'ed, Can you make a Word, Names from 
Countries, Civilized and Countrified, Dwellings and other 
Places, Names for Noises, Parts of the Body, The Foot 
and other Things, Handy Words, Some Hards Words, and 
List of Words, most: f which are explained. This volume 
has not been adapted especially for school use, but it would 
nevertheless be an excellent supplementary reader in gram- 
mar classes. 


WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL. A Series of Interesting Stories, 
Biographies, and Papers on Natural History for the 
Young. Illustrated with upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings. 1887. New York, 747 Broadway; Worth 
ington Co. $1.50. 


We have here one of the earliest books for the holidays 
which has spqennen so far thisseason. ‘The first thing which 
greets us is its poesss cover, which teils us immediately 
witnout woes t, that it is a book for Jeune ones. Open- 
ing it and turning over 1ts pages we find sketches of travel, 
descriptions of wonderful thivgs found on the land and sea, 
of notable inventions and achievements to interest the 
boys, poems and sketches upon all sorts of subjects most 
likely to engage the attention of the girls, and all pro- 
fasely illustrated by elegant engravings. Tne requirements 
of all ages and all tastes are recognized, and thereis enovgb 
forall. It is pecuharly a family book which will furnish 
entertainment for the entire year. This year the full page 
engravings are printed in tint, which adds not a little to 
their attractiveness. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WoRrKs of Benjamin F. Taylor 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 355 pp. $1.75. 


The taste for poetry of a descrip’ive character, and that 
has touches in it which reach the mind and heart through 
nature, is growing on the present generation of readers. 
Such a book is this complete edition of Mr. Taylor’s. ‘There 
is a peculiar fresh and restiul feeling combined in his 
— The present volume opens with L. ms of 

ountry Life :—embracing, Lazy Life on the Farm, Miik- 
ing Time, Night on the Farm, The Morning, The Churn- 
ing, and many others which go to make up life in the 
country. II., Poems of Times and Seasons. ILI., Poems 
of Flowers and Birds. IV., Poems of Nature. V., Poems 
of Heroism. VI., Descriptive Poems  VII., Poems of 
Sentiment. VIII., Poems of War. We find, scattered 
through the volume, short prose chapters, which serve as 
an introduction to the poem following. Some of these are 
very interesting, as each contains an illustration bearing 
bry the m. e Psalm Book in the Garrett, Tne 
Old Barn, The Old state Road, The Sun that Never Sets, 
The New York North Woods, and The Heroes and the 
Flowers, are a of the _— chapters. Mr. Taylor's 
power of poetical description gained for him the name 
of the Oliver Goldsmith of America. There is a simplici'y, 
tenderne-s, and pele in his writiogs which always charm 
thoughtful ers. It is said that in purity of stsle und 
originality of conception, Mr. Taylor has no superior in 
this country, and it is claimed that his descriptions of cam- 
amen battles surpass anything in literature. There 
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uch truth in these claims. The k has a fine appear, 
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_—well bound, with clear type on beavy paper, and is. 
aitowether, a valuable addition to the library of . On 
its first page is a portrait of the author, with his auto- 
graph. 


MANUAL OF THE SCHOOL LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Containing all the Essential Points Pertaining to Citi- 
zens, Teachers, and School Officers, to January, 1887. 
By C. T. Pooler, Conductor of Teachers’ Institutes. 
Author of “ Chart of Civil Government,” ‘‘ Test Speller,’ 
and “Hints en Teaching Ortbwpy.” Second Edition. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Bound. 24 cents to 
teachers. 

This is a new edition of a book that has been before the 
public several years. The plates have been recast and the 
work in all respects brought to date. No teacher in an 
state onght to ignorant of the scbool laws under whic 
he works. This book will give the desired information to 
all New York teachers. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EpucATION. By Johann Car! Fried- 
rich Rosenkranz, Ph.D. Translated from the German 
by Anna C. Brackett. New York, 1-3-5 Bond St.: D. 
Appleton & Co. 286 pp. $1.50. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENVE OF EDUCATION. By 
William H. Payne, A M. New York, Franklin Square : 
Harper Bros. 7 pp. $1.50. 

A History OF EpucaTiIon. By F. V. 
New York, 1-3-5 Bond St.: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 


N. Painter, A. M. 
835 pp. 


THe ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGY. A Manual for Teachers, 
Normal Schools, Normal Institutes, Teachers’ Reading 
Circles, and all Persons Interested in School Education. 
By Emerson E White, A.A.. LL.D. Cincinnati and New 
New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 336 pp. $1.17. 
We group these four volumes together because they con- 

stitute in themselves a library of educational philosophy 

of great value. Three of the ks are new contributions 
from distinguished teachers in our own country. Rosen- 
kranz has been an educational classic for several years, but 
in its present cananepeness, under the editorship of Dr. 
Harris, it is presented to American teachers in an improved 
form {t is arranged in three parts, prefaced by an intro- 
duction, which contains a conspectus showing the syste- 
matic classification and arrangement of the topics necessary 
to a fall treatment of man as a spiritual being. Following 
the introduction is found Part I. which contains three 
chapters, treating consecutively of, I., The Nature of Edu- 


cation ; IL, The Form of Education; III., The Limits of 
Education. Part II. treats of, The 


Special Elements of | 
Education, composed of Chapter I., Physical Education ; 
IL., Dietetics ; til, Gymnastics ; IV., Intellectual Educa- 
tion: followed by fourteen other chapters, which treat of 
rhe Intuitive Epoch, The Imaginative Epoch, The Logica 
Epoch, Method, Instruction, The Art of Learning, The 
Modality of the Process of Teaching, Education of the 
Will, Social Culture, Moral Culture, Religious Culture, 
The Theoretical Process of Religious Culture, The Practi- 
cal Process of Religious Culture, The Absolute Process of 
Religious Culture. In Part III., we find, Practical Sys- 
tems of Education, The System of National Education, The 
System of Passive Education, The System of Active Edu- 
cation, The System of Individual Education, Practical 
Education, The System of Theoretic Education, The Sys- 
tem of Humanitarian Education, The Epoch of Education 
Fitting One for Civil Life, The Ideal of Culture. The 
student of education will at once notice the great value of 
these subjects. It presents to us what no other book gives, 
~namely, a complete outline of the philosophy of educa- 
tion. Those who say there is no science of education, 
should give this book a careful study, for they will be con- 
vinced that Rosenkranz has presented its principles in a 
convincing manner. 


The work of Professor Payne is of an entirely different 
character. It does not aim to give a connected system, but 
is rather a collection of papers on several important sub- 
jects, some of which have been given as lectures, or articles, 
and others, for the purpose of enforcing special arguments, 
of which the following may be taken as representatives :— 
Is there a Science of Pedagogy ? The Conception of Mental 
Growth and Some Applications of this Doctrine to Teach- 
ing, “‘ Proceed from the Known to the Unknown,” Teach- 
ing as a Trade and as a Profession, The Normal School 
Problem, The Institute and the Reading Circle. It is un- 
deniable that Professor Payne is a vigorous thinker and a 
forcible writer, he has definite ideas and the courage of 
expression. Whether one s with his itions or not, 
does not in the least detract from the value of the book. 
Ia fact a book like this, bristling with definite statements, 
and sometimes incisively condemning certain dogmas 
thousands of teachers believe in, is more conducive to 
vigorous thought, and will provoke more earnest discus- 
sion and careful investigation than another book of a more 
lackadaisical character. We are glad Professor Payne has 
prepared this volume, and we earnestly recommend all 
teachers to lose no time in making it not only a part of 
their libraries, but also a part of their educational thought. 


In his History of Edacation, Professor Painter discusses 
the subject frum the standooint of the history of civiliza- 
tion. h nation has had its own ideal, and it follows 
that the education of children must conform to the prevail- 
ing notion of what constitutes true manhood and woman- 
hood. Successive 
education should , and thus Professor Painter has 
devoced considerable space to the discussion of the prevail- 
ing spirit of times past. He shows that in China, tradition 
and ancestry are idolized; in India, ; in ancient 
Persia, the state; and among the old Jews the worship of 
God. He roceeds to discuss ancient classical education as 
it was ia Greece and Rome, and shows the opinions of the 
master minds of antiquity, rates, Plato, totle, 
Cicero, Seneca, and Quiatidian. He gives careful attention 
to christianity in education, and shows its methods in the 
early church. Traciog those early influences through the 
middle ages, he discusses the revival of learning and the 
humanists. After the Reforma ion, he outlines the sys- 


tems of Sturm, the Jesuits, Montaigne, Bacon, Milton, 
Ratich, Gemeninn, Locke, ansenism, Fenelon, Rollin. 
Pieusm, Francke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Freebel. The 


space devoted to the consideration of the-e men and sub- 

jects, leaves little room for the examination of national 

pr yng the period of our own history, and ome voleme 
un ages is not large enough in w 

uss the educational problems now in proce-sof solution. 


Tae author firmly believes that we are passing a 
tion , and that in the near future, educational 
systems be established on a scientific basis. The book 


18 worthy of a careful study. 


nerations have their theories of what | 


“ The Elements of hology,” by Dr. White, is a 
treatise on the tae y Education. It treats ret the 
elements of psycholocy from which he deduces = os 
of teaching, and afterward, methods of teaching. e 
book has its origin in a belief that the time has come for 
such a study of school educa'ion as will ascertain the limi- 
tations of its maxims, and the co-ordination and harmo- 
nizing of its apparently conflicting methods. It embodies 
the result of an earnest effort to reach these ends by the 
sure path, and i the clear light of psychology, and practi- 
cal experience. The author is not dogmatic in what he 
says, but rather suggestive and helpful. This book differs 
from Professor Payne’s, in that it arms to help the teacher 
as he is to-day, without discussing the practibility of radi- 
cal changes, and without attacking the methods of what 
is usually known as Parkerism, or the “ new education.” 
The thoughts in Dr. Woite’s book are clearly expressed in 
logical order, and cannot fail to be heipful to working 
teachers. 
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No. 1, 
INDIANA. 
By the Author of the 


“ Preston Papers.” 


Board of Education.—Power to employ teacher or super- 
intendent for school year.—Reorganization of Board 
not creation of new one.—Teacher may collect dam- 
ages for breach of contract with. 

On May 24, Judge Zollars reversed a decision of the 
Hamilton Circuit Court in favor of the defendant Board 
of Education of Noblesville—thus giving the plaintiff, a 
teacher and superintendent, damages for breach of 
contract. 

The case was full of interest, able counsel being em- 
ployed on each side of the case. The facts are as fol- 
lows: The trustees of the town, in session on May 4, 
1885, passed an order which was entered on record, em- 
ploying Frank W. Reubelt as superintendent and 
teacher of the Noblesville school for the school year be- 
ginning September 14, 1885, at $950 for the year. A 
written contract was drawn up and signed by the 
parties. 

In June following, a new trustee was elected in place 
of the one in office when the contract was made, but 
whose term had now expired. After the election of the 
new member, and the reorganization as required by 
statute, the Board repudiated its contract with Mr. —— 
as illegal and void, and passed another order employing 
another superintendent and teacher, and thereafter re- 
fused to recognize the plaintiff as teacher or superintend- 
ent ; claiming that considerations of public policy, and 
@ proper construction of section 4,439, Indiana Revised 
Statutes*, required a holding that the contract was in- 
valid, because the Board as then constructed, could not 
forestall the Board as constituted after the election of 
the new member. 








;- 


** 4439, School Trustees in cities and towns. 5. The common 
council of each city and the board of trustees of each incorpo- 
rated town of this state shall, at their first regular meeting in the 
month of June, elect three schoo! trustees (who shali hold their 
office one, two, and three years respectively, as said trustees shal! 
determine by lot at the time of their organization), and annually, 
thereafter, shall elect one school trustee who shall hold bis office 
for three years. Said trustees sal! constitute the school board 
of the city or town ; and before entering upon the duties of their 
office, shall take an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of the 
same. Taoey shall meet wiihin five days after their election, and 
organize by electing one of their number as president, one as 
secretary, and one as treasurer. The treasurer before entering 
upon the duties of his office, shall execute a bond, to the accept- 
ance of the county auditor, conditioned, as in ordinary official 
bonds, with at least two sufficient freehold sureties, wbo shall not 
be members of said board, in a sum not less than double the 
amount of money which may come into his hands, within any 
ove year, by virtue of his office. The president and secretary 
shall each give a bond, with like sureties, to be approved by the 
county auditor, in any sum not less than one-third of the trea- 
surer’s bond. All vacancies that my occur in said ooard of schoo! 
trustees shall be filed by the common council of the city or 
board of trustees of the town; but such election to fill a vacancy 
shall only be for the unexpired term. The board of school 
trustees shall, euch year, within five days after the annual elec- 
tiun of a member, reorganize their b ard and execute their re- 
spective bonds for the ensuing vear. Said trustees shall receive 
for their services such compensation as the common council of 
the city or the board of trustees of the town may deem just: 
which compensation shall be paid from the special school reve- 
nue of the city or town.” 


Counsel for plaintiff argued that the ofticial board of 
a municipal corporation is one continuing body ; that 
while in fact composed of different individuals from year 
to year, yet in theory it is always the same party, pos- 
sessing the same powers and functions; that the con- 
tract was binding until legally abrogated ; that the gen- 
eral principles of common law are applicable to such a 
board ; that the power given to school trustees is not lim- 
ited to their term of office, but that contracts made in 
good faith bind their successors. 

In delivering the opinion of the court, Judge Zollars 
said : ‘‘ The reorganization of the board, as required by 
the above statute, is not, in legal contemplation, the 
creation of a new board, as distinguished from an old 
board. 

The board of school trustees is a continuing body, just 
as a common council of a city is a continuing body. 

The members change with the expiration of terms, 
the 
members constitute the board of school trustees, which 
represents the school corporation. 

The chief purpose of electing one of the members each 
year was to make the body a continuing body 

Three members constitute the board. 


and the election of new members, but together, 


There are three 
oftices within the body to be filled, one by each member. 
When a member goes, and there is a vacancy, and when 
a new member comes in, of necessity there must be a 
new election. 

The statute provides, in effect, that the terms of each 
oftice within the board shall be but one year ; and hence, 
when a new member comes in, the election is to fill all 
three of the offices, The 
each give a bond. 


members so elected, must 

This election is called the reorganization, but mani- 
festly the legal entirety of the board is not thereby 
changed. 

The question, therefore, is vot as to the authority of 
one board to bind the corporation by a contract to be 
performed after that board shall have ceased to exist. 
and another shall have been organized, but whether the 
board of school trustees can bind the school corporation 
by contracts which are not to be performed until after 
the time when a member of the board is to be 
elected. 

That such contracts of the school board bind the cor 
poration generally, there can be no question. If this 
were not so, contracts for school furniture and school 
houses would come to an end with the expiration of the 
term of one of the trustees. 

The authority of the board of school trustees to em- 
ploy teachers, and a superintendent of the schools in 
the town or city, is given in general terms, just as the 
authority to make other contracts is given, * * * ” 

“ There is nothing, in this grant of power to employ 
teachers and a superintendent, which in any way limits 
the authority of the board of trustees to contracts that 
are to be performed during the existence of any par- 
ticular organization of that body. 

The simple fact that reorganizations are provided for, 
we think, clearly does not impose a limit upon the gen- 
eral grant. 

We are constrained, therefore, to hold that the con- 


new 





tract in suit is valid and binding upon the corporation. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Chronic catarrbh quickly develops into consumption, 
Sarsaparilla cures catarrh. 
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The St. Charles Borromeo, near the 
shore of Lake Maggiore, dates from 
1697. Its height is 76 feet, or with its 
pedestal, 114 feet. The arm is over 29 
feet long, the nose 83 inches, and the 
forefinger 6 feet 4inches. The effect 
of the work is far from being avtistic. 
It is in a retired spot on a hill, a mile 
or two from the little village of Arona. 

The Virgin of Puy is 52 feet high, 
weighs 110 tons, and stands on a cliff 
some 400 jeet above the town. It is, 
like the Bavaria, of bronze, cast in 
sections and made from cannons taken 
in warfare. The Virgin’s head is sur- 
mounted by a crown of stars, and she 
carries the infant Christ on her left arm. 

The Bavaria, near Munich, erected in 1850, is 51 feet 
high, on a pedestal about 26 feet high, and is the 
work of Schwanthaler. It is of bronze, and weighs 
ahout 78 tons. 


WORDS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN 


Tue Torca. 


Spoken and written on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the Statue of Liberiy. 


The statue on the 4th of July, 1884, in Paris, was de- 
livered to and accepted by this Government, by the 
authority of the President of the United States, dele- 
gated to and executed by Minister Morton. To-day, in 
the name of the citizens of the United States, who have 
completed the pedestal and raised thereon the statue, 
and of the voluntary committee who have executed the 
will of their fellow-citizens, I declare, in your presence, 
and in the presence of these distinguished guests from 
France, and of this august assemblage of the honorable 
and honored men of our land, and of this countless mul- 
titude, that this pedestal, and the united work of the 
two republics, is completed, and surrendered to the care 
and keeping of the Government and the people of the 
United States. 

--Senator Wm. M. Evarts. 


THE TORCH AND BALCONY. 


Though the bronze goddess stands motionless and firm, 
she seems but a moment ago to have assumed the atti- 
tude which she will retain through centuries to come. 
She has stepped forward, and halted, and raised her 
torch into the sky. There is energy without effort, and 
movement combined with repose. Her aspect is grave 
almost to sternness; yet her faultless features wear the 
serenity of power and confidence, Her message is the 
sublimest ever brought to man, but she is adequate to 
its delivery. In her left hand she holds a tablet inscribed 
with the most glorious of our memories, the birthday 
of the Republic. No words are needed 'to interpret her 
meaning, for her gesture and her countenance speak the 
universal language, and their utterance reaches to the 


purest depths of the human soul. 
—Julian Hawthorne. 


The Olympiin Jupiter enthroned in the Parthenon 
expressed in ivory and gold the awful majesty of the 
Greek idea of the King of the Gods; the bronze statue of 
Minerva on the Acropolis offered the protection of the 
patron Goddess of Athens to the mariners who steered 
their ships by her helmet and spear; and in the Colossus 
of Rhodes, famed as one of the wonders of the world, 
the Lord of the Sun welcomed the commerce of the 
East to the city of his worship. But they were all 
dwarfs in size and pigmies in spirit, beside this mighty 








structure and its inspiring thought, Higher than the 


monument in Trafalgar Square 

which commemorates the victories 

of Nelson on the sea; higher than 
. the Column Vendome which per- 
/ petuates the triumphs of Napoleon 
on the land: bigher than the towers 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, which ex- 
hibit the latest and grandest re- 
sults of science, invention, and in- 
dustrial progress, this Statue of 
Liverty rises towards the heavens 
to illustrate an idea which nerved the 300 at Thermopy- 
le and armed the 10,000 at Marathon, which drove 
Tarquin from Rome and aimed the arrow of Tell, which 
charged with Cromwell and his Ironsides and accom- 
panied Sidney to the block, which fired the farmer’s 
gun at Lexington and razed the Bastile in Paris, which 
inspired the charter in the cabin of the Mayflower and 
the Declaration of Independence from the Continental 
Congress. 


Count DeLessxps. 


—Chauncey M. Depew. 


Illustrious descendants of French nobility who crossed 
the Atlantic a century ago, in the dawn of your inde- 
pend-nce, the ambassadors of our sympathy and regard 
for you in that noble struggle, had bright visions of 
your great future. Their dreams have come to pass. 
(Applause.) At the lapse of a century our feellngs for 
you remain the same. The representatives of France 
deem America powerful and free to-day, and present to 
her this emblem to proclaim that she is now the person- 
ification of liberty. 

At no distant occasion, gentlemen, we will meet to 
celebrate a new conquest and one of peace. Farewell 
until we meet ut Panama, where the flag bearing the 
thirty-eight stars of the United States shall float next to 
the banners of the republics of South America, and be- 
get in this new world, for the good of humanity, an 
eternal friendship between the Franco-Latin and the 


Anglo-Saxon races.”’ 
—Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


Look where, erect and tall, the symbol waits— 
The gift of France to friends beyond the deep— 
A lofty presence at the ocean-gates, 
With lips of peace, and eyes that cannot weep. 
A new-born Tellus with uplifted arm, 
To light the seas, and keep the land from harm, 
To light the coast at downfall of the day, 
And dower with dawn the duwkening water-way. 


Thou hast no peer in all the shining globe, 
And none to cope with thee in face or form, 
And none to match thine ampleness of robe— 
Nothing to stand so high above a storm. 
Not the majestic thing that years ago 
O’ershadowed Rhode:, and not the sculptured snow 
Of ten times ten white statues can compare 
With this thy semblance on the seaward air. 


Rise, stately Symbol! holding forth 
Thy light and hope to all who sit 

In chains and darkness! Belt the earth 
With watch fires from thy torch uplit! 


Reveal the primal mandate still 

Which Chaos heard and ceased to be, 
Trace on mid air th’ Eternal Will 

In signs of fire—‘* Let man be free!” 


Shine far, shine free, a guiding light 
To Reason’s ways and Virtue's aim, 

‘A lightning flash the wretch to smite 
Who shields his license with thy name! 


—J. G. Whittier. 


She brinzs to us a century that is past. 

The legend of a gift of long agone. 

A favor that e’en like the stars will last, 

And gleam but brighter as the years gloom on. 
They gave us gold when recompense was doubt; 
Perish the wealth that blots that memory out! 
They gave us hope when our own star had set; 
May the brain soften that would shun the debt! 
They gave us heroes with a fame as bright 
As mountain watch fires on winter night. 


Stand, Vestal, with thy sacred flame e’er clear, 
And light our future cities t> their rest 
In the New City. whence, year after year, 
Their march shall feed our never failing West. 
Say to the lawless that our laws agree 
That men must live obedient, to live free; 
Tell those who hated wrong and hurried thence, 


That bonest toil hath here a recompense; 

And sing for us, o’er the blue waves’ expanse, 

With all our faults and thine, we love thee, France! 
— Will Carleton. 


Hail, peerless gift of Freemen to the Free! bright augury 
long-abiding amity 

As the hoar wings of circling ages sweep 

The restless bosom of the eternal deep, 
Salute the sun—the orbs of night, flash back the light- 
nings to the sky! 
For Liberty and Art live on while countless generations 


rise and die. 
—Noah Davis. 


Hither, ye blind, from your futile banding: 
know the nghts, and the rights are won: 

Wrong sball die with the understanding—one 
truth clear, and the work is done, 

Nature is higher than Progress or Knowledg>, 
whose need is ninety enslaved for ten; 

My word shall stand against mart and college; 
THE PLANET BELONGS TO ITS LIVING MES! 

And hither, ye weary ones and breathless, 
searching the seas for a kindly shore, 

I am Liberty! patient, deathless—set by Love 


at the Nation’s door! 
—John Boyle O Reilly 


Salut, 6 pierre Américaine, 
Salut, noble bronze Francais! 
Gloire au WORLD, au brilliant Mécéne, 
Qui sut vous unir a jamais! 
Sous les flots de son éloquence 
Vieilles amours ont reverdi! 
Hail Columbia, vive la France, 
Ces deux foyers d’indépendance! 
Vivent le-WorLp et Barthold:! 
Alfred M. Cotte. 


THE HEAD OF THE STATUE. 


THE people of the United States accept with gratitude 
from their brethren of the French Republic the grand 
and completed work of art we here inaugurate. This 
token of the affection and consideration of the people of 
France demonstrates the kinship of republics, and con- 
veys to us the assurance that in our efforts to commend 
to mankind the excellence of a government resting upon 
popular will,we have still beyond the American continent 
a steadfast ally. We are not here to-day to bow before 
the representation of a fierce and warlike god, filled 
with wrath and vengeance, but we joyously contem- 
plate instead our own deity keeping watch and ward 
before the open gates of America, and greater than all 
that have been celebrated in ancient song. Instead of 
grasping in her hand thunderbolts of terror and of 
death, she holds aloft the light which illumines the way 
to man’s enfranchisement. We will not forget that 
Liberty has here made her home ; nor shall her chosen 
altar be neglected. Walling votaries will constantly 
keep alive its fires, and these shall gleam upon the 
shores of our sister republic in the East. Reflected 
thence, and joined with answering rays, a stream of 
light shall pierce the darkness of ignorance and man’s 
oppression, until liberty enlightens the world.—Prest- 
dent Cleveland. 





American excellence in the manufacture of bicycles is 
making itself felt abroad. In Birmingham, Eng., a man- 
ufacturing company is advertising itself as manufacturer 
of Columbia racers, roadsters, and safeties. The manufac- 
turing industries of Great Britain could not have paid a 
better compliment to the nicety of American manufactured 
machines than by choosing for a name a word which is so 
familiar to wheelmen all over the world, and in every re- 





spect American, —Boston Herald, 
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SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


Magazines they cannot do without.—‘“* The Cen- 
tury’s’’ new enterprise.—‘‘St. Nicholas” as a 
Reader in schools.—A new Singing Book.— 


A page that should be read. 


BOTH Tue Century MacGazine and Sr. NICHOLAS 

are being extensively used as readers in schools, 
and the announcements for the coming year will tend to 
make them more widely taken for this puurpose than 
ever before. Whether used in schools or not, no teacher 
can afford to be without them. THe Century's great 
te ature will be 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN, dential secre- 


taries, John G. Nicolay and Col. John Hay, who were inti- 
maté with him before his presidency, and during all the eventful years cf 
the Civil War were more closely associated with him than were any other 
men. Upon Lincoln’s death all his private papers and letters were trans- 
ferred to them by the family ; and the work of a biography, begun with 
the sanction and help of the President himself, was continued under the 
authority of the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln. For sixteen years they have 
given nearly all their time to its preparation. Messrs. Nicolay and Hay 
say, in the preface which appears in the November Century; “ Our de- 
sire to have this work placed under the eyes of the greatest possible num- 
ber of readers, induced us to accept the generous offer of Tue CENTURY 
MAGAZINE to print it first in these pages.” It will be richly illustrated. 
SPECIAL FEATURES IN THE CENTURY ‘\“"" 

illus- 
trations) include a series of articles on affairs in Russia and Siberia, by 
George Kennan, author of “Tent Life in Siberia,” who has just returned 
from a most eventful visit to Siberian prisons ; papers on the Food Ques- 
tion, with reference to its bearing on the Labor Problem ; English Cathe- 
drals ; Dr. Eggleston’s Religious Life in the American Colonies ; Men and 
Women of Queen Anne’s Reign, by Mrs. Oliphant; Clairvoyance, Spir- 
itualism, Astrology, etc., by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of the 
Christian Advocate ; astronomical papers ; articles throwing light on Bible 
history, etc. 


“THE HUNDREDTH MAN,” a novel by Frank R. Stock- 


ton, author of “ The Lady, 
or The Tiger?” etc., begins in November. Two novelettes by George W. 
Cable, Stories by Mary Hallock Foote, “Uncle Remus,” Julian Haw- 
thorne, Edward Eggleston, and other prominent American authors will be 
printed during the year. 


ST N ICHOLAS will be crowded with INSTRUCTION AND AMUSE- 


MENT FOR YOuNG Forks. Gen. Adam Badeau 
chief-of-staff, biographer, and confidential friend of Gen. Grant, and one 
of the ablest and most popular of living military writers, will contribute 
a number of papers describing in clear and vivid style some of the leading 
battles of the Civil War. They will be panoramlc descriptions of single 
contests or short campaigns, presenting a sort of literary picture-gallery 
of the grand and heroic contests in which the parents of many a boy and 
girl of to-day took part. 


A REMARKABLE MUSIC BOOK’ FOR 
is St. NicHoLas SonGs, recently issued by us, contain- 
SCHOOLS ing new and original music by thirty-two prominent 
composers, written for words from Str. Nicnoias. Teachers of primary 
sehools and kindergartens will find in it many pieces admirably adapted 
to their wants. One copy is all that is wanted in a school. The illustra- 
tions are a delightful feature. 
The new “Boy's Book 


A PRIZE BOOK FOR BOYS. of Sports,” just issued 


by us, is a royal volume for boys—just the thing for a prize. It is edited 
by Maurice Thompson, and is full of handsome pictures and articles on 
all kinds of out-door sports. 


A RICHLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE “ *" 


of our 
publications, with prices, etc., will be sent to any teacher who asks for it. 
The catalogue contains also a full prospectus of Tue Century and Sr. 
Nicuotas for 1886-7. We wlll send a specimen copy (back number) of 
either or both magazines if desired. Prices, etc , in catalogue. 


by his confi- 





THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17 St., New York, 


»|drawing instrument for schools that is not liable to get 


Choice New Books. 


The Best Books for Entertainments, Exhibitions and other purposes. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. "wisn: cceeption 


this is the best book of the — a —a Ill. 120 pages, hand- 








some cover. . . Boards, 40c. Pa aper, 25c. 
Y Fi lies’ S k ( ontains : Concert Rec ita- 
oung Oo S pea er. tions, Holiday Pieces, 
ringing Temperance Speeches, veetreneens Patriotic Orations, etc. 100 pa ” 
ges, attractively bound. Boards, 25c. Paper, 15c. 


Young Folks’ Entertainments. Ps. Rock. 
Absolutely new and original. Contains: Motion Songs, Civades Panto- 


mimes, Tableaux, Concert Recitations, Motion Pieces, Drills, etc. Handsomely 
bound. , ‘ . Boards, 40c, Paper, 25c. 


For Reading and Recitation. Adapted for 
Choice Humor." : 


use in public and private. ‘It is a very 
fine selection of articles from our best authors. We would heartily recom- 
mend its peru as a sure cure for a fit of the blues”—Christian Advocate, 
San Francisco, Cal. Appropriately engraved cover. ‘ . Cloth, 50c. Paper, 30c. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 14. 


ings from the current literature of the year. Uniform in style and size with 
previous numbers. Back numbers always on hand. 200 pages. Cloth, 0c. Paper, 30c. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues.°° ye 


much of this book and know of nothing else so well suited to schoo! and social 
purposes.” —Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 250 pages. Cloth, $1.00. Paper,60c. 





é 











Everybody should get our complete catalogue also announcement of “Special 30 day 
Offer.” Above books are sold by ali 1 Booksellers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1127 GIRARD STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 
Publication Department, CHAS. C. SHUEMAKER, Manager. 


THE LIGHTEST THE MOST ACCURATE 
THE SIMPLEST THE CHEAPST 


SPENCERIAN 
Compass Pencil. 


PATENTED MAY 4, 1886. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Adapted t Every Varlety of Deawiag Requiring Instruments. 





























Useful Drawing has for its chief purposes the exact repre- 
sentation of the size, form, and construction of the objects in such a 
manner that the things themselves may be madefrom the knowledge 
conveyed by the drawings. 

The Spencerian Pencil Compass is made with 
a view of meeting the general demand for a practical 





vut of order and can be supplied at reasonable prices. 
The Compass is made of metal, nickel plated; the 
1 g is secured to the tube holding the pencil by a rivet 
passing through a convex steel washer, which binds the 
eg so that it will remain firmly at any required angle. 


SOLE AGENTS: 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Retail Price, 
25 CENTS, 


Compass and Pencil. 


For ucing Schovl-Book « iis. 
THE SCIENCE OF UTIERANCE, =e spre fresno Test tng of 
ew 00) »0ks lower than pu 
BY Cc. DFAN, lishers’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand School 
contains a practical drill in vo'ce culture, artic- | Books in poepersion. Over 2,000 different titles 
ulation, and intelligent expression. Teachers | (representing all pees. with classified in- 
cannot fail to accomplish satisfactory results by | d¢x, showing quickly the different authors in the 
following the « as arranged in this little various branches of study. Mailed free on recei 
work. Price, Cents; By mail, 60 Cents, | Of Scts, Antruur Hinps, Cooper Institute, N.Y. 

















Address, C. DEAN, 
161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Alcohol and Science. - Paper Coyer, so. = 
The Temperance Lesson-Book, 
Jem Physic! , Guthrie, ** 

Notes for Temp. chers, “ 25 
Worse than Wasted, .30 
Ten Lectures on Alcohol, “ 


50 

A full descriptive catalogue of 1,500 temperance 

publications sent free upun application. 
Phar TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 





eee" s Publishin: AS Agent, 56 Reade 
Street, new 


4 amination. I will either 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Fill the blanks and mail to 
Mr. JOHN TRAINER, Decatur, Ill. 


Dear Sir:—I have never seen your “How to 
Grade and Teach a Country School,” ard wouid 
be pleased to receive a copy on Five Days ex- 

urp the book in 
conditicn at the end of that time, or remit $1.50 
for it. 
Name. , 
P.O. . odiaw der 
Ehch bcdheces ..... State. 





N.Y School Journal, 
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HOOKS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


grades, bring a corresponding call for books 
containing the principles and best methods of 
teaching these departments. This is one of the 
reasons which account for the popularity of 
Col, Parker’s Talks on Teaching, of which about 25,000 
copies have been sold since its first issue three years ago. 
We publish without doubt the three most practical, 
helpfel, and popular books for primary teachers. They 


Té demand for better work in the primary 


@ are: 


Talks on Teaching, 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods, 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. 


TALKS ON TEACHING is a handy volume of 196 
pp., givng ina series of informal talks the educational 
principlesthat are the acknowledged basis of the first 
instruction to be given a child in reading, writing, lan- 
guage, geography, form, mbdral education, etc. It is so 
well known that it is not necessary to further describe 
it. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; postage, 9c. extra. 


QUINCY METHODS is a large, handsome volume 
of 688 pages, with illustrations and several colored plates. 
[t contains a great number of valuable lessons given in 
the schools of Quincy, with the principles of teaching 
detaiied in ‘Talks on Teaching” carefully followed. 
The first four teachers’ years in school are taken up, 
and actual lessons in all the topics studied in those years 
will be found in it. Each lessonis preceded by the notes 
of the author on ‘ Purpose of the Lesson,” ‘‘ Prepara- 
tion made by the Teacher,” ‘‘ Preparation made by the 
Pupils,” ‘‘Suggestions,” and ‘‘ Notes and Comments.” 
For primary teachers who desire methods not to use 
blindly, but as suggestions, there is nothing better. Since 
this book was first issued eighteen months ago 6,300 
copies have been sold. A new edition is now ready 
printed on heavier paper. This is the largest book pub- 
lished for the price. ice, $1.75; to teachers, $1.40; by 
mail, 13¢. extra. 





EDUCATION BY DOING is a little book of 115 
pages, giving a large number of educative occupations 
for y children in school, somewhat after the Kinder- 
garten plan. It will be found invaluable to keep the 
children busy when not reciting or studying. A new 
edition of this book is just ready. Price, 75c; to teachers, 
60c.; by mail, 6c. extra. 

We would strongly advise all our readers who do not 
own them to send for all three. The retail price is $3.75. 
We will send all postpaid for $3.27 to any teacher. 

Other books for primary teachers are Calkins’ New 
Nem” Object Lessons, Currie’s Infant Education, 
DeGraff’s Development Lessons, Farnham’s Sentence 
Method, Fisher’s Primary Arithmetic Manual, Grant’s 
Arithmetic for Quincy Children, Grant’s Exercises for 
the Improvement of the Sens:s, Parker’s Quincy Course 
in Arithmetic, and Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction. 
Full descriptions of these books will be found in our 
new catalogue of teacher’s books, with the teachers’ 
prices, - 


we publish indispensable books for them, such as 

Payne’s Lectures, Fitch’s Lectures, Parker’s 
Talks, Tate’s Philosophy, Kellogg’s School Management, 
etc. Our facilities for supplying any other book needed, 
promptly at the lowest prices are unequaled. 


Rowe pu CIRCLES are everywhere finding that 


largest stock of teachers’ books any where in the 

city, if not in the United States. Every book 
described in our new catalogue is on hand, and alsoothers 
of value as fast as published. Look over them at your 
leisure when in town, 


RR" in and see us when in New York. We have the 


vited to call at our office there, in charge of Mr. 

W. W. Knowles and his genial wife. Mr. 
Knowles will call upon as many of the teachers of Illinois 
and Wiscons.n as possible during the fall. We bespeak 
him a cordial reception. 


O’: friends near and in Chicago are cordially in- 


logue HELPS FOR TEACHERS will be ready this 
month, as the first edition is nearly exhausted. 
It contains notices of a dozen important books, issued 


A NEW enlarged edition (25,000 copies) of our cata- 





this fall, besides other new material. Sent for 4c in stamps, 








LITTLE book valuable to N. Y. teachers is now 

y; a new edition of Pooler’s N. Y. School 

Law, brought down to date. Price, 30c.; to 
teachers, 24c,; postage 2c. Send for it. 


E shall send during this month to every subscri- 
ber whose subscription is due a reminder of this 
fact. A prompt remittance is looked for and 

expected. Our own accounts for clerk hire, editorial 
work, printers, postage, etc., have to be paid every week. 
The same promptness would make the ideal subscriber. 
Are you owing for your paper ? 


E almost forgot to say a good word for TREAs- 
URE-TROVE. There is certainly nothing in 
magazine form that compares with it for use 

as supplementary reading. Only $3.00 a year with your 
JOURNAL. Worth $3.50 fully. 

The Best Books on Physical Education. 
HE new catalogue, ‘‘ Helps for Teachers,” contains, 
among other good things, an excellent list of books 
on physical education especially written for 
schools. A book or two of this kind isan absolute 
necessity for every teacher. Retail 
rice. 


Price. 
Blaikie’s Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls, $ .40 
Blaikie’s How to Get Strong, - - - 1.00 
Dio Lewis’ New Gymnastics, - - 5 
Hartelius’ Home Gymnastics, - - - 
Hitchcock’s Manual for the Gymnasium, - 
Hunt’s Light Gymnastics, - - - 
Lectures on School Hygiene, - 
Mason’s Gymnastics, - - - 
Parson’s Calisthenic Songs, = - - 
Richardson’s Learning and Health, 
Smart’s Free Gymnastics, - - - ‘ 
Watson’s Calisthenics, - - - - -1.20 
Watson’s Calisthenics and Gymnastics, - - 2.00 
A full description of each of the above will be found 
in the new catalogue, with teachers’ prices. Send for it. 
CONSTANT demand is made for a cheap book of 
A school songs of real merit. Song ‘lreasures in its 
new form fills the bill exactly, we think. An an- 
nouncement of it will be found below. Price, 25c each : 
sample copy to teachers, 20c; special rates for quanti- 
ties on application. Try 25 copies and see if you don’t 
like them. 


t 
t 


t 


ae. 
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from the bindery, to fill advance orders. 


They are valuable to —y | teacher. 


These 


_THREE NEW BOOKS 


School Devices is an original book of suggestions 


T books described below are ready for instant delivery. Several hundred copies of each were sent off the day they were received 


on school-room work that will fill a want often expressed. 


ooks are beautifully 


rinted and tound—it will be a pleasure 


to own them from their typographical excellence alone. We know of no better way to place them on your shelves than to make 


on this first edition only such an extraordinary offer ( for a limited time) that you cannot help sending for them. 


descriptions carefully, 


Just Published.—An Entirely New, Original, and 
Helpful Book for Teachers. 


SCHOOL DEVICES. 


A Book of Ways and Suggestions for Teachers. By 

Edward R. Shaw and Webb Donnell, of the Yonkers 

High School. Illustrated. Cloth, beautifully bound, 

16mo, 224 pp. Price, $1.25 ; to teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 

9 cents extra, 

The object of this book isto afford practical assistance 
to teachers who wish to keep their work from degenerat- 
ing into mere routine, by giving them, in convenient 
form for constant use at the desk, a multitude of new 
ways in which to present old truths. It gives devices 
for teaching Language, Grammar, Reading, Spelling, 
Geography, Arithmetic, History, Physiology, Penman- 
ship, Drawing, besides other chapters upon the follow- 
ing subjects : Outside the School-room, Personal Sugges- 
tions, School-room Suggestions, and Apparatus. The 
whole volume is in accord with the spirit of modern 
educational ideas, and is designed to make the teacher’s 
work varied, attractive, and effective. It represents the 





‘ result of 7 and actual experience in the school-room, 
ie 


and, it is believed, will meet the needs of thousands of 
teachers, by placing at their command that for which 
visits to other schools are made, institutes and associa- 
tions attended, viz., new ideas and fresh and forceful 
ways of teaching. The devices given under Drawing 
and Physiology are of an eminently practical nature, 
and cannot fail to invest these subjects with new inter- 
est. Inall the other departments of the book, the at- 
tempt has also been made, and with success, to present 
only devices of a practical character, 

At the end of the volume is inserted a careful selection 
of Bible Readings for every school day of the year, with 
the pronunciation of difficult words—a provision that 
will be appreciated by those who are obliged to hunt 
each morning for a proper selection for school devotions. 

Till December 15, 1886, we will send ScHooL Devices 

paid to any subscriber to the JouRNAL who will 
renew her — and send $3.25 for both paper and 
book, or who will send a new subscriber with $3.25 for 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, 





A New Book of Curious and Interesting Questions 
and their Answers. 


HANDY HELPS. NO. 1. 


A Manual of Curious and Interesting Information. By 

Albert P. Southwick, A.M., author of ‘‘ Short Studies 

in Literature,” ‘‘Quizzism and its Key,” ‘‘ Dime 

Series of Question Books,” etc. With complete index. 

Cloth, beautifully bound, 16mo, 286 pp. Price, $1.00 ; 

to teachers, 80 cents ; by mail, 8 cents extra. 

This is a work of ready reference, answering a large 
number of knotty questions in History, Art, Literature, 
and Curious Phenomena of nature, touching on every 
natural science. It isa fascinating little cyclopeedia of 
information, at a little cost—a book useful to everybody, 
for the school and for the home. It will afford more re- 
fined entertainment than any book ever used at a gather- 
ing of young people. It is especially valuable to teachers. 
Something new can be found in it every day to interest 
and instruct the school. It is an invaluable aid in oral 
teaching, unequalled for general exercises and interest- 
ing dull pupils. 


A Few of the Queries without the Answers. 


Animal with Eight Eyes ; The Burning Lakes ; Boy- 
cotting: Burial Place of Columbus: Bride of Death ; 
Bluebeard’s Castle ; City of the Violet Crown; Dead Sea 
Fruit; Doors that are Books; Derivation of the words, 
Uncle Sam; First use of the expression, ‘‘ Defend me 
from my friends” ; Flogged for Kissing his Wife ; How 
Pens are Slit ; Key of the Bastile; Mother Goose ; Origin 
of All Fools’ Day ; Reason Rhode Island has two es 
Silhouette ; Simplest Post-Office in the World ; Umbrella 
a Mile Wide ; ‘“‘Sharpshooters” among fishes ; Unluck 
days for Matrimony ; Year with 445 days; Why Blac 
is used for Mourning, etc., etc. 


Till December 15, 1886, we will send Hanpy HELPs 
postpaid to any subscriber to the JouRNAL who will re- 
new his subscription and send $3.10, for both paper and 
book, or who will send a new subscriber and $3.10 for 








both 


Please read the 


A New Book of School Songs. 


SONG TREASURES. 


Oblong 16mo, 68 pp., heavy paper cover in green and 
gold. Price, 25 cents each ; to teachers, 20 cents each. 
Special rates for quantities on application. 





We have taken the music from the two numbers of 
Song Treasures already published, and added to them 
about forty others, carefully selected. This makes a 
book of 64 pages, and about 90 pieces. It contains many 
original pieces and old-time favorites, with hymns for 
morning exercises, selected with great care for use in 
the school-room. Among the pieces are the following : 


- Ask the Children, Beauty Everywhere, Be in Time, 
Boat Song, Cheerfulness, Christmas Bells, Come, Come 
Away, Days of Summer Glory, The Dearest Spot, Even- 
ing Song, Follow Me, Full of Glee, Gentle Words, Going 
to School, Hold up the Right Hand, I Love the Merry, 
Merry Sunshine, June, Lovely June, Kind Deeds, Light- 
ly Row, Over in the Meadows, Our Happy School, Scat- 
ter the Germs of the Beautiful, Sing we Together, 
Spring, Time to Walk, The Jolly Workers, The Teach- 
er’s Life, Tribute to Whittier, etc., etc. 

To introduce this beautiful school song-book, we wil 
send 1 copy, postpaid, to any JOURNAL subscriber who 
will renew before December 15, ’86, or send one new sub- 
scriber. Mention that you want this premium. 


Also 
Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws. 
By C. T. Pooler. Limp cloth, 50 pp. Price, 30 cts. : 


to teachers, 24 cts. ; by mail, 2 cts. extra. 
Indispensable to every New York State teacher. 


25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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GINN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


Classics for Children, 


CHOICE LITERATURE.—FULL NOTES.— 
LARGE TYPE.—GOOD PAPER.— 
FIRM BINDING.—LOW 
PRICES. 


Introduction prices are given: first of the 
cloth editon; second of the 
board edition. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated. First 
series, supplementary to 3d Reader. 50c-40c 
Second series. (In 38.) 

ZZsop’s Fables. I)!ustrated, sbe Bac 

Kingrley’s Water Babies. [llustrated. 5 3 


King of the Golden Kiver. Illustrated. 25c-20c 
Swixs Family Robinson. Iilustrated. 50c-40c 
Robinson Cruse. i “ R 5Oe-35c 
Kingsle *« Greek Heroes. " We-35e 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 50c-40¢ 
Martineau’s Peasantand Prince. (In press.) 
revtt’s Tales of a Grandfather. bbe 40c 
' Lady of the i ake 500-350 
Talisman. ‘ ‘ ° 50c 

ventin Derward. “ 50c-40c 

venhoe. rq 75c-60e 

Guy Macnering. 75e-60c 
Gulliver's Traveis. ; , 400-3N¢ 
P-atarch’s Lives. , : 2 50c-40c 
Charch's Stories of the Old World. Wc-40c 
Irving’s Sketch Book. : ‘ 35e-25e 
Johnson's BRasselas. 40c-30c 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Vepvice. 35c-253c 
Lamb’s Adventures of t lysses. ‘ 5 


Introductory to Classics for Children. 


Stickney’s Classes Primer. ° ° ‘ 
Stickney’s Classic First and Advanced 
First Keader. . ° ° ‘ 
stickney’s second and Third Readers. (in 
press.) 


W.S. SMYTH, 
180 Waba h Ave., Chicago. 


R. M. LAMBIE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK 
HOLDERS 


THe Most Perrect 


Dictionary Holder. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogne. 

136 E.13th St.,N.Y. 





Ea 











ERdeor. [Bjoremus On 


Tomer Soaps: 

“ You have demonstrated that td; 
soap aod be made. I, chaveiens, ceokeie can 
mend to and to 1 





in 
the employment of your pure‘ La Belle* toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








Reliable Teachers 
ay provided for Families, Schools, Col- 
leges. Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents 
School Property rented and sold. Schoo! and 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 


E., MIRIAM CO 


YRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent 
eachers. Assists teachers in obtaining - 
tions. Our ex ensive SCHOOL FURNISHING busi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 
ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 





THE USUAL CHARGES. 
Application Form and full culars to any 
address. W.A. Choate & 3 gzers, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥ 


Musica: far sounaing « ogniy sacisfac- 
tory Bellis for Scheels, arches.-w. 


MENEELY &CO. 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. 











Estab 

lishee 

1826 

Description apd orices on apo ton 








RAVEN 


GLOSS 





POSITIVELY CONTAINS OIL. 





Beware of Imitations and of False 
and Misleading Statements. 


All other shoe dressings pay the retailer a greater 


profit. 


Some will recommend inferior goods in 


order to make more money. Dealers having a stock 
of other dressings may tell you their's is just as 
good or better than Raven Gloss, because they 


are wanting that extra 
but insist upon having 
to shop elsewhere. 
trouble. 


“Raven Gloss” is absolutely the best. 


rofit. 
ven Gloss even if obliged 
You will be well repaid for your 


Do not be deceived, 


Makes 


ladies’ shoes look new, not varnished. Softens 


and preserves leather. 


Ask any reliable dealer. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY. Mfrs.. N. Y- 


| 
JHE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





The present time may justly be called 
the —~ ed for good teachers ; and it is 
equally the fact that bad teachers must go 
to the wall as they never did in any pre- 
vious stage of educational progress. This 
is because of the enlightened ideas which 
have obtained currency both among the 
teachers and the parents. The question 
now is, ‘* How shall we distinguish the 
good from the bad?’ And the answer is 
found every day in the good work as sift 
ing competent from incompetent that is 
done by such institutions as the Woman's 
Exchange Teachers’ Bureau, 329 Fifth 
avenue, New York, of which Mrs. A. D. 
Culver is the enterprising and efficient 
manager, supplying good teachers where 
ever they are wanted. 





The Grand Union Hotel, New York City, | 
has published a useful little memorandum | 
book which will be mailed to any address | 
on receipt of a 2c. stamp. 
Address, ‘‘ Advertising Department,’ 
FRAND UNION HOTEL, 
New York Citv. | 








MAN'S EXCH, | 


OR 

Teachers’ Bureau. ih 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Gove Mu- 


cians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Famihes an 
Also Bookkeepers, St nographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firme. 
ddress, (Mrs.) A. D, CULVER, — 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


BEST TEACHERS, asv'rowste 





AND FOREIGN. 
promptly rovided for Families, Schools, and 
Colleges without charge. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Schoo! Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 East 14th St., 


(HE BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
nvited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager. 13 Tremont Place. Boston. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS 
Southern School Agency. 


(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 
1 Procures ComMPETENT Teachers for Schools 
and Families without charge. 
TEACHERS seeking positions with suitable places 
at smal! cost. For particulars address, with 
stamp, 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Since its establishment in 1880, this Awency bas 
been especially fortunate in securing the con 
fidence of those who employ teachers. The places 
we secure are mostly by special recommendativn 
in reponse to «pplications for teachers, and hence 


N.Y 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. — 


2. Supplies | 





our candidates are not deluded into writing use 
less letters through hap-hazard information w« 
nave chanced to obtain. We invite all who visit 
New York to come to our office and inspect our 
system of work. We believe they wil! find teach- 
than in any other Agencr. nd stamp for cir 
cular and squiest on biank 

A. LOVEL 

W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colle . schools, and families, su 
perior Professors, cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 


on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “samoosse"™™ 


Syracuse, New York. 
The Bew Agency tor Empley- 
ers, other thm being «qual, is 
that which registers the largest 
Dumber of selected, available and 
thoroughly classified candidates 
Our Agency now numbers more 
than a teachers, to each of 
whom eosiqned a seperate en 
velope contatulpg photograph, te 
timonials, and all fetee rs recet ved. 
several systems of — | ry 
moment's glance will show which 
of all these teachers are avaiiab'e for a particuiar po 
com from their enve!l 








cai] 
© 





| 


ers enrolled under a more cfective classification | 


& CO., 16 Astor Place, N. ¥. City. | 














CHAMPLIN®) 
(LIQUID) (PEARL) 


# ndorsed by 


Patti, L 
\ Titiens, Fella. 

| Vokes, — Janauschek, 
Fanny Davenport, 

| Agnes T'tel, 








att 


ul, 


Sara Jewett, 

| Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
| Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 

| Charlotte Thompson, 
Ets, Ete. 


The great beautifier 
of the comp‘ex re- 
Moving Ali pimpiecs, t 


HAMPLINS) @ 


freckles, blot: 
lowness, sunbur 


75c. for Ex. Large botile, 


double 
t bottle 








size of 


(Nearly 


former « 








Of Druggists and Perfumers. 


(LIQUID)CPEARL 


ee 
CHAMPLINS) 
GLIQUID) (PEARD 
FOR A LONG TIME 


it was supposed that cutaneous cos- 
metics could not be used without being 
hurtful to the skin ; and this even now 
is true of many preparations. 

But medical oa chemical know- 
ledge and experiments finally succeed- 
ed in wey an article, that, while 
it is the most perfect aid to nee 
acts upon the skin in the three-fold 
capacity as a stimulant, dctergent 
and emollient; i. e., first, it pro- 
motes the health and hue of the skin 
by stimulating the circulation of the 
blood in the minute vessels ; 8¢ cond, 
it softens and relaxes the texture of 
the skin, and makes it more elastic 
and sensitive : and, third, it removes 
decayed particles that obstruct the 
ae of the skin, and increases its 

ransparency, delicacy and beauty. 
And this article, which has the re- 
quired qualities of a parfectcom plea- 

on cosmetic, and the only one 
which combines the two great deside- 
rata is *‘ Champlin’s Liquid Pearl.” 

This magic cosmetic imparts the 
most natural and delicate cciuplexion 
at once, while it induces such health- 
ful action of the skin, and in no case 
can its use be attended with deleteri- 
ous results, 

Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Pim- 
ples, Satlowness, Blotches, <tc,, 
are speedily removed by it. 

e~ Its wee cannot be detected on 
the most delicate skin. 

Applied to the neck, arms and 














hands, it gives an appearance of 
graceful rotundity and engaging 
p/umpness, as well as pearly, Ciocas- 


ing beauty. 





Sold by all Druggists and Perfumersat 75 cents 
or Extra ¢ bottle (nearly double former so 
éent size). 

Beware of Imitations, and see that the fac- 
simile of the Proprietors’ Signature as well as a 
vignette of Lotta is on the label of ever bottle, 
and the name “CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID 
PEARL” is blown in the white glass 

The components cost 3 to 5 times those in any 
other preparation, hence its superiority and come 
sequent popularity in the Aigher circles. 

“ Got the Best.” —Champlin’s, {s) 


© Some druggists yet have 50 comt size 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to I $! rn 
mea 


p> 
time and then have them return nm, I n aradienl cure 
i have made the disease of FITS. EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS « life-long study. Iwarrant m remedy to cure 
the worst a Because — bave failed is no reason for 
ving 4 cure. at once for a 

Free Bottle of my infallible remedy, Give Benross ond Ben 
Office. It costs you acting for a trial, and I will cure 

Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl &., New York. 
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SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


PURELY VEGETABLE AND STRICTLY 
RELIABLE. 


They act directly and promptly 
on the Liver and Stomach, restor- 
ing the constipated organs to healthy 
activity, andare a positive and por- 
fectly Safe Cure for Constipa- 
tion, Liver Complaint, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, and all 
other diseases arising from a dis- 
ordered condition of the Liver and 
Stomach. 

They are the ONLY RELIABLE VEGETA- 
BLE LIVER PILL SOLD; They are PER- 


FECTLY HARMLESS; They are PURE- 
LY VEGETABLE; TRY THEM. 


R. SCHENCK’S Book on Consum My 
Liver Complaint and Dys ja, sent e 
DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Satins, Velvets, and Plnshes, 
Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR ITS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE 
RESEMBLANCE TO‘cSILK VELVET. 39 


iS STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & 00. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
Ripping. 

Goods received and returned by mail and ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
city limits. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 








R*4 DERS will confer a favor by mention 
ing THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 
There are times when the soul longs for 
rest; moments when the wea 


y; 
overcome by the turmoil of the busy 
world, sighs with the pious George Her- 
bert : 





“ Oh, for a quiet nook, 
book.” 


nda 

Had he lived in these present times of 
ours, he would have added to his invoca- 
tion the words; ‘‘Oh, for a Luburg 
Chair!” and having this, his verses hence- 
forth have lost their melancholy tone, 
and assumed that cheerful vein which 
comes of a mind and body both at ease. 

Surely nothing will more certainly 
conduce to a happy and contented frame 
of mind, than to lie comfortably extend- 
ed at just the desired angle, in that mar- 
vel of modern iuxury, the Luburg Chair. 

Combining as it does library, smoking, 
reclining, and invalid chair in one, it is a 
very pattern of convenience for all times 
and occasions. We speak from our own 
experience in this matter, and feel free to 
say that, if another could not be obtained, 
we would decline at any price to part 
with our Luburg Chair. 

Every student of physiology is aware 
of the great amount of extra labor which 
is saved to that ceaseless little engine, the 
human heart, by a reclining position ; and 
those who seek health and longevity, as 
well as luxurions ease, and the art cf 
taking life easy, will appeciate the advan- 
tages of the Luburg Chair, whose con- 
venient arrangement turns the hardest 
study into a recreation. 


The maiden lay sweetly slumbering, 
with her lily hands crossed upon her 
breast ; she was not d_ad, but only slept— 
the sweet sleep of the innocent. 

Ah! they feared ; they held their bated 
breath until those pure, angelic eyes 
opened once more to the fair, apalescent 
dawn upon the eastern sky. 

But what saw they in those lustrous 
orbs ? 

Not the gleam of fear, but a beautiful 
glow and gloss, whose brilliancy can be 
compared to nothing upon earth, unless 
we except-—— 

Oh, yes! Pardon me one instant, if I 
try to recall, from somewhere in nature, a 
gloss which may be compared to the 
gleam that lit up the maiden’s eye—— 

Thaveit! But it is not found in na- 
ture. No! it is rather an element of one 
of the most remarkable triumphs of mod- 
ernart. This glow and gleam and daz- 
zling light, is a of the renowned 
Raven Gloss Shoe Blacking, manufactured 
by Messrs. Button & Ottley, New York. 

This wonderful blacking softens and 
preserves the leather, making it look 
NEw, not varnished, and has many other 
advantages over its numerous rivals. 


Most people know a good thing when 
they find it—the only trouble is some- 
times to find it. It is not in the least a 
question as to whether the enterprizin 
house of E. H. Butler & Co. is apprecia 
by its numerous friends, but it would in- 
deed be a sad question to these friends 
in New York if they were to awake sume 
fine morning, unadvised of the fact that 
the local branch of this house had been 
removed from Bond Street to 686 Broad- 
way, at which location Mr. C. H. Browne, 
their courteous and efficient representa- 
re, will be pleased to welcome the 

e. 


** While there’s life there’s soap.” 

The immortal Shakespeare once was 
overheard to offer this suggestion to his 

oung friend, Sir Walter. And it has since 
Soecuse very well known to careful stu- 
dents of the history of Elizabeth’s time, 
that it was acting too rashly upon this 
dramatic hint which brought the impulsive 
Walter to the block. 

Had he but paused an instant to reflect 
there is more than one kind of soap ; and 


acting upon this reflection, had he chosen | 7 
the wonde 


rful La Belle Boquet Toilet-Soap 
manufactured by Mr. Chas. S. Higgins, 
there can be no test hesitation in be- 
lieving that to this day the ambitious 
young courtier might be inditing his pen- 
sive and graceful sonnets to the moon. 
“The Watch on the Rhine” is one of the 
grandest musical compositions of modern 
times. And the watch which is given 
by the Great American Tea Co. is a won- 
derful premium when we consider also the 
great bargains in teas and coffees that ac- 
company suchapremium. This is equally 
true of the beautiful gold band, moss 
rose, and decorated tea, dinner, and toilet 
sets, and the beautiful lor hanging 
given away by the . For fu 
address or call at 31 and 
Vesey Street, New York City. 


THE COCAINE HABIT. 
The Worst Slavery Known—New Reve. 
lations of Power. 








Cincinnati Times-Star. 


When cocaine was discovered the medical 
world exclaimed, ‘“‘ Thank heaven!” 

But useful as it is, it is also dangerous, es- 
pecially when its use is perverted from the 
deadening of pain for surgical operations, to 
the stimulation and destruction of the hu- 
man body. Its first effects are soothing and 
captivating, but the thraldom is the most 
horrible slavery known to humanity. 

J. L. Stephens, M. D., of Lebanon, O., 


was interviewed by our reporter yesterday | 


at the Grand Hotel, and during the conver- 
sation the doctor said: “‘The cocaine habit 
is a thousand times worse than the morphine 


and opium habits, and you would be aston- | 


ished,” he said, “if you knew how fright- 
fully the habit is increasing.” 

‘* What are its effects ?”’ 

“Tt is the worst constitution wrecker cver 
known. It ruins the liver and kidneys in 
half a year, and when this work is done, the 
strongest constitution soon succumbs.” 

“Do you know of Dr. Underhill’s case here 
in Cincinnati?” 

“That leading physician who became a 


victim of the cocaine habit? Yes. His case | 


was avery sad one, but the habit can be 
cured. I have rescued many a man from a 
worse condition.” 

**What, worse than Dr. Underhill’s ?” 

“Indeed, sir, far so. Justin M. Hall, A. 
M., M. D., president of the State Board of 
Health of Iowa, and a famed practitioner, 
and A'exander Neil, M. D., professor of sur- 
gery in the Columbus Medical College, and 
president of the Academy of Medicine, a 
man widely known, Rev. W. P. Clancey of 
Indianapolis, Ind., from persena) experience 
in opium eating, etc., can tell you of the 
kind of success our form of treatment wins, 
and so can H.C. Wilson, formerly of Cin- 
cinnnati, who is now associated with me.’’ 

“Would you mind letting our readers into 
the secret of your methods. 

“Well, young man, you surely have a good 
bit of assurance to ask a man to give his 
business away to the public; but I won’t 
wholly disappoint you. I have treated over 
20,000 patients. In common with many 
eminent physicians, I, for years made a close 
study of the effects of the habits on the sys- 
tem and the organs which they most severely 
attack. Dr. Hall, Dr. Neil, and Mr. Wilson, 
whom I have mentioned, and hundreds of 
others, equally as expert, made many simi- 
lar experiments on their own behalf. We 
each found that these drugs worked most 
destructively in the kidneys and liver; in 
fact, finally destroyed them. It was then 


apparent that no cure could be effected until 
those organs could be restored to hea'th. 
We recently exhausted the entire range of 
medical science, experimenting with all 
known remedies for these organs, and as the 
result of these close investigations we al] 
substantially agreed, though following diff- 
erent lines of inquiry, that the most reliable 
scientific preparation, was Warner’s safe 
cure. This was the second point in the dis- 
covery. The third was our own private 
form of treatment, which, of course, we do 
not divulge tothe public. Every case that 
we have treated first with Warner’s safe 
cure, then with our own private treatment, 
and followed up n with Warner’s safe 
cure for a few weeks, has been successful. 
These habits can’t be cured without using it, 
because the habit is nourished and sustained 
in the liver and kidneys. The habit can be 
kept up in moderation, however, if free use 
be also made, at the same time, of that great 
remedy.” 

“Yes, it is a world famed and justly cele- 
brated specific! Like many other physicians, 
used to deride the claims made for it, but 
I know now for a fact that it is the world’s 
greatest blessing, having soverei power 
over hitherto incurable diseases of the kid- 
neys and liver, and when I have said that, 

oung man, I have said nearly everything, 
‘or most diseases originate in, or are aggra- 
vated , by a depraved condition of the kid- 
neys. 

* People do not realize this, because, sing- 
ular as it may seem, the kidneys may be in 
a very advanced stage of decomposition, and 
yet owing to the fact that there are but few 
nerves of sensation in them the subject will 
not experience much pain therein. On this 
account thousands of aes die every year 
of kidney disease unknowingly. They have 
so called disorders of the head, of the he:rt 
ard lungs and stomach, and treat them in 
vain, for the real cause of their misery is de 
ran, kidneys and if they were restored to 
health the other disorders would soon dis- 








appear.” 


November, 6, 1886. 


Dr. Stephens’s experience, that can be con- 
firmed by eee | thousands whom he has 
treated, adds only more emphasis to the ex- 
perience of many hundreds of thousands all 
over the world, that the remedy he refers to 
is without any doubt the most beneficent 
discovery ever given to humanity. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 
WORLD AT HOME READERS. 








A new Series of Geographical Readers. With 
beautiful maps and diagrams. 

No L.—1. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the 
School and the Playground. 2. Simple Lessons 
on the Pian of the School. 3. The Meaning and 
Use ofa Map. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, limp. Beauti- 

| fully illustrated..... PORT FF. wiki: «++» $0.25* 

No. LI.—1. Simple Lessons on the Size and Shape 

of the Worid. 2. raphical Terms Expiained 
| and Iilustrated by reference to the Map of tng- 
land. 3. Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 
SopP-» 16mo, cloth boards. Beautifully oom 


No. (IL. The phe and Political “we -4 
phy of Engiand and Wales. 160 pp., 16mo, cloth 
boards. utifully illustrated.... .......... 50* 
No. IV. Toe Physical and Political Geography 
of the British Islands, British North America, and 
| Australia, with knowledge of their productions. 
| 240 pp., 16mo, cloth boards. Beautifully illus- 
REMIT «| Lp A Ak Le, 75< 
| No. Vv. The Physical and Political Geography 
|of perope. Latitude and Longitude. Day and 
Night. The Seasons. With numerous maps an 
I i <<. ohne Chantada sneae asa en eS 75* 
| No. VI. The Geograpay of the World generally, 
| and especially of the British Colonies and Depen- 
| dencies. Interchange of Productions, ete. With 





numerous maps and i/lustrations... ...... ...75* 
| 
TEXT-BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 
Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, $4 06 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners. 16m~, 


cloth, 0 50 
Norton's Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 250 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive 


Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 200 
TEXT-BOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 

Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy 8vo, cl., 350 

Chester's Catalogue of Minerals, S8vo, “ 1256 

Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy. 12mo, “ 200 
“System of Mineralogy. 8vo, “ 

“ Appendixes to Ditto (I, Il and III) 


8vo,cl., 200 

“ Text-Book of Mineralogy. 8vo,“ 350 
Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals. 300 
Williams’ Manual of Lithology. 18mo, cl., 125 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
New York. 
Catalogue and speci pages sent free by mail 


Grammar and Anaiysis 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Is not only the most complete, but also the most 
7 work on Grammatical Diagrams et pub- 
. We have orders from nearly every State and 
Territory in the United States. and from some foreign 
countries and islands of the seas. The diagrams were 
. The book contains 115 
pages about different sen:ences diagrammed by 
the “Improved Straight Line System,’ comprisin, 
ALL the sextences of Harvey’s Grammar ‘both old an 
new editions , except a few very easy sentences: also 
many dificult sentences from other grammars and 
Greene's Analysis, with numerous notes exp aining 
difficult points in analysis and parsing Price. $1.25 
Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Aca- 
dress the author, EF. V. IRISH Institute In- 
structor, Lima, Alien Co, 0. 
t2 Prov. F. V. Irish of Lima, Ohio, is competent to 
do excel'eat work in Teachers’ Institutes. He 's schol- 
arly and progressive and possesses the art of ta'kiog 
to teachers. His book, Grammar and Analysis made 
and Attractive oy Diagrams must comm td the 
attention of progressive teachers and superiatendents 











of scnools.’’— Hon, D Brown, Ohio Com- 
mussion r of Common Schools. 
«2 Agents wanted at every teachers’ Institute. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artists’ Materials. ; 





Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Educa- 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 

° TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for the 
teacbing of Form and Drawing in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made witb 
the os regard for ecouseay and beauty. and are 
furo atthe lowest — ie prices. They have 
been adop’ed by the leading cities of the country, and 
are absolutely ispensable to the corr-ct teaching 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 

Fer catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONALCO. 
7 k Street, Boston, 
79 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Li i 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used in Actual Business.) 


for Graded and High Schools: 
Price, $1.50; Introduction to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.90. Sample co sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Second edition now ready. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N. C- 
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Care For 


The eyes by expelling, from the blood, the 
humors which weaken and injuriously 
affect them. For this purpose use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It gives tone and strength | 
to the digestive apparatus, and, by purify- | 
ing the blood, removes from the system 
every scrofulous taint. 


After having been constantly troubled 
with wexk eyes from childhood, I have 
at last found, in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a 
remedy w hich has relieved and cured me. 
My general health is much improved by 
the use of this valuable medicine. — Mary 
Ann Sears, 7 Hollis st., Boston, Mass. 


Nearly Blind. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my 
family, for over nine years. My oldest 
daughter vas greatly troubled with Serof- 
ula, and, at one time, it was feared she 
would lose ter eyesight. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has completely restored her health, 
and her eves are as well and strong as 
ever. —G. King, Killingly, Conn. 


I have, from a child, and until within a 
few months, been afflicted with Sore 
Eyes. I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
for this complaint, with Tate ial results, 
and consider it a valuable blood purifier. | 
— Mrs. C. Phillips, Glover, Vt. 

My little girl was badly afflicted with 
Scrofula, and suffered very much from | 
Weak and Sore Eyes. I was unable to} 
obtain relief for her until 1 commenced 


7: Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. This medicine has cured her 
of Scrofula, and her eyes are now well 
and strong. — H. P. Bort, Hastings, N. Y. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 





| dition of the blood is indicated, for which 


The Eyes 


Are always in sympathy with the body, | 
and are quickly affected by its varying ' 
conditions of health or discase. When 
the eyes beedme weak, and the lids thick, 
red, inflamed, and sore, a scrofulous con- 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best remedy. 


My little boy has always been afflicted, 
until recently, with Sore Eyes and Serof- 
ulous Humors. We gave him Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, and, in a short time, his eyes 
ceased to trouble him; the humor disap- 
yeared, and his health was restored.— 

. Germain, Dwight st., Holyoke, Mass. 


Perfect Cure. 


I suffered greatly, a long time, from 
—- of the eyes and impure blood. 

I tried many remedies, but received no 
benefit until I began taking Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine cured me. My 
eyes are now strong, and I am in good 
health.— Andrew J. Simpson, 147 East 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


My son was weak and debilitated; 
troubled with Sore Eyes and Serofulous 
Humors. By taking Aver’s Sarsaparilla 
his eyes have been cured, and he is now 
in perfect health.—Alarie Mercier, 3 
Harrison ave., Lowell, Mass. 


My danghter was afflicted with Sore 
Eyes, and, for over two years, was treated 
by eminent oculists and physicians, with- 
out receiving any benefit. She finally 
commenced taking Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and, ina short time, her eves were com- 
pletely cured, and her bodily health re- 
stored. —C. R. Simmons, Greenbush, Ill. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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N. W. It aiso issues Demand Gortihentes of 
per cent interest. Write for pamphiet —— 
> « ° 
EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- Library, 5 50 cts, 
$IC Boston, Mass. @ month installments. 

THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the choice list to choose from. 2 oie, 
Instructors, 2,186 Students last year $18, $24, or larger Libraries at 
Thorouct f Detract awe ‘cal and inaprgmentel Me. Pro rates Provident Book Clubs 

ic, in. a chertral an ny nstru- j iter ‘ 
- organizing everywhere. The Literary Revolution 

Taccrntane ts 2 Lig + yt - ratory. | makes a big forward movement. Illustrated 
Engiteh Branches, mastics, etc. Tuirion. $5 to $30 Catalogue, 132 pages, may be had for 4 cents, 
Load apd room with Steam Heat and Electric or Con Catalogue, and particulars, free 

| term, «For illustrated Caleudar, with Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publish ; 
full information, address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin , er, 893 

Sq.. BOSTON, a, Peari St., New York. Mention this paper. 
5 

PEOPLE’S (INE. ur Little Ones and the Nursery. 
The Prince of Maga- 

—-STEAMERS— zines for children oon 


DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 
The Evening Line on the Hudson River 


Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
Street ev week 
checked 
. North, East and W: ve AL- 
for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., or on pk 
from the North, West and East. 
J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 
+ Norte River, New Y ork. 
. W 4 TERS, General Pass’ Agent, Albany. 


H°PaW RRA SiXbrosdway. ‘Bixty or NEW 


Semi-Annual Statemen' 





RY OF ASSETS, 
potas tot Bon om BBs’ 807 5000 


ER Btocks & Bonds (urket value) 1.522, 56000 


Bank & 
Mate & Seam, Ceageet 
Premiums AE oneal 














y men- 
—— By ScHooL JOURNAL when 
unicating with advertisers. 





4 to 10 years old, 32 
each month of original 
Stories and Poems, bean- 
— illustrated «with 
saes ty the tons, Wviag 
in; t t 
softs! Clobe with all 
Periodicals. News dealers 
sell it, Agents wanted. 
aoe = stamp for 


One $1.50 dine le ie Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co , 36 ; Mass. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 



















CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, |. 


Reversible Settees for Sundy-8 
EINDERGARTEN TABLES, “ETC. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 


LONSUMETION. 


BOTT: 
— TREATISE on this disease, conn 
press & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCU 





toy yr 
181 Peariat. N. ¥ 


A New York paper is discussing the | 
uestion: ‘Who invented the word 
ude?” What we want to know, though, | 
is who invented the dude himself. That is 
the man to be kiiled. 


‘*Grandpa,” said Teddy, as the old gen- 
tleman woke up from a loud-sounding 
after-dinner nap, ‘‘if you would give your 
nose a spoonful of paregoric, don’t you 
think you could put it too sleep, too?” 


To be the sole possessor of a secret is fre- 
quently a source of unhappiness. For in- 
stance: a man knows he is a great man ; 
no one else knows it, and he is miserable 
in consequence. 


** Where have you been, Jane?” 

“Tve been to a meeting of the Girl's 

Friendly Society, ma’am. 

‘Well, and what did the lady say to 

you?” 

“Please, ma’am, she said I wasn't to 
ve you warning, as I meant to. She said 

Pres to look upon you as my thorn—and 

bear it !” 


A citizen, scared b ins’ earth- 
quake predictions, sent alf-grown 
boys to a friend in the country. A few 
days later the friend wrote him : 

** Dear Sir: Please take your boys back 
and send us the earthquake.” 


Wi 


A NEEDLE was recently f und in an 
laid by a Philadelphia hen. Hens should 
never try to attend to their sewing and 
cackling at the same time. This weak- 
ness is confined to women alone, 


THE sermon of the best preacher in the 
world will not make so much impression 
on a congregation as the sudden pins 
of rain on the window-panes of a churc 
containing two hundred new bonnets. 


IMPORTANE, 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
age Expressage and $3 Carriage Hire, 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, Opposite Grand 
Central ul Depot. 
t rooms fitted up at a cost of — 
million “eg oars, 8 at $land upwards perday. Eu 

lan. Elevator. ge | cuppried with 
3%. Horse cars, sta rail- 
reads to all depots. "Tam ies on live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hetel in the city. 


eleva 


When a man buys a porous plaster, 
whether he likes it or not, he generally 
sticks to his bargain. 


You Can Learn How to Get Rich, 


by sending vour address to Hallett & Co., Port- 
Jand, Maine; they will send you full informstion 
about work that you can do and live at home 
wherever you are located, Work adapted to all 
ages and both sexes $3 to $25 a day and up- 
wards easily earned. Some have earned over 
inadsy. Alisu grandly. Allisvew. You 
are started free. Capita! not required. em | 
not. All of the above will be proved to you, a 
= will find yourself on the road to a handsome 
heer with a large and absolutely sure income 
from the very start. 


An advertisement in a Swiss paper 


says: ‘“‘ Wanted, a servant that knows 
how to cook and take care of children.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
N TEETHING. It 
25 CTS A 
Goethe said: ‘‘We ought to look at 
some picture every day.” t this wasn’t 


an opinion in favor of an illustrated daily 
press. 


Don’t SuFFER CoLD TO ACCUMULATE on a 


until your throat and lungs are in a state 

ic inflammation. Attack the first symp- 
toms of — irritation with Hale’s Honey 
of Ho and Tur and ty ty t= an . 


tory. Sold | by all druggists at 

Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bo. 
GermanCora Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, Be 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


“‘T hear,” said Mrs. Fishwhacker, “that | 
Mr. Willow's son took the diploma at) 
Yale last year. I always said Yale was a 
very unhealthy city.” 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 269. 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


ee pase RELIABLE. NO HUMBUG 
Greatest inducements ever 
orders for our celebrated Teas an Coffees, and 


Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band, or Moss Decorated 
Lamp, or Watch No 





offered. ae) ee ae'e 
a beutiful 
Rose China Tea ex Magndesenp Pesesuted 
Set, or white Granite 


Ke,oue gic he mame 


at the bead 





MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BaLSAM. 
Is oneof the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


Husband : “‘ That fence wants painting 
badly. I think I'll do it myself.” Wife: 
* Yes, do it yourself, if you think it wants 
to be done badly.” 


O fairer than the fairest lily, 
Dor oun Oretd he et othaenet, 
or 0 riw 
Use C ‘s ; Peari. 


Marketman : “‘ Why, did you return that 
pair of fowls yesterday?” Customer : ‘‘ Be- 
cause I thoug t you had better send them 





31 and 33 Verey St., Few York — 


Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specifie 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands whe 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acic:ty of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system, 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
leverhad.” H. T. BaLoom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
nuly by C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CURE'tn#e DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Bar Drums pe - 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the w 

the natural drum. Always in position, but mock gt 
All conversation 





to others and comfortable to wear. 
ans even whisper: heard distinctly. We refer to those 
them rend for illustrated K with testimon- 


._ Address 
inl free 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Y‘ Costumes 
of finest fabrick 
are 4 

°F Dye 

without injury 


a 
LEWANDO'S 


FRENE DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

17 Temple Place, | Pifth Aye. cor, v. 14th Bt 

Boston, U. 8. A. ¥ 


New York. 


Price List Sent Free. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


x John B. Gough... ° 


Jy wy 


See ee 
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ALL FARES ances 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 
Inside Route 


and all New England 
Points. 


Re Chai: Parlor Cams 
between Bieamer’s landiug 
aul 





Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
block above Canal St., at 4.30 P. M. daily, except 
Sundays. 

Elegunt Steamers Rhoce Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this line. First-class 
fare, $3.00 to Boston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
sengers via this line can have a full night's rest 
by taking 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer's 
landing for Providence or Boston 


F, W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass'r Agt. 
Aids are used for 


TEACH ERS! i. Fach sei 


contains 50's large pretty wentiotie chromo excelsior, 

merit and credit elegantly lithographed in nize 

ty different @caigne colors and mottoes, © per eet 

$1; half set A, sate © set cit cords, ant A —- 
? , x 


ae te Pa 


McShane Bell Foundry, 

Finest Grade of Bells, 

Prats for CHURCRES 
Price 





Our New Schod 





Dplies, 
stamp: taker. Fine Art P Pub. Ce . 












CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23d Street,and Oth Ave., 

If your teeth sre need attention. Rellable Work. 


Mooe rate Charge Plastic filling for broken dows 
and rensitive teeth, a « ot x 





to a home for aged couples.” _— 





pectalt y. 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg, Ed..tor Scroot JounFaL, 
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COMPOSITION DAY MADE BRIGHT |! 
SELECTIONS 


—FOR— 


WRITTEN REPRODUCTION. 


By EDWARD R, SHAW. Principal of the Yonkers, N. Y. High School. 

A collection of carefully graded selections, designed to aid the teacher in making composition 
writing and language study interesting and attractive to the pupils. The work is divided into 
three parts, with suggestions to the teacher at the beginning of each part, and notes. 

Sample copies of this work will be mailed, post-paid, to teachers on receipt of 53 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 
Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
‘Wor School and Shop. By FranK ABORN, Supt. of Drawing in the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. 
er to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and bigh schools, a clear comprehension of 
the elemcntary 7 construe of mechanical drawing. Part I., Geometrical Drawing, with prob- 
lems. Part II., Constructive Drawiaoz, with pro jlems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draught- 
ing Tools.” Tiustrated. One volume, 16mo, 121 pp. 

May be used in connection with any system of drawing. Introduction and wpe Copy price 35cta. 

In Preparation—Eclectic German Readers 
WHITEH’S PEOAGOGY. 

The Elements of Pedagogy. By EMERSON E WHITE, = > a of Cincinnati Public Schools. 
A thorough and pract cal d sion of the echool education. 12mo., ful) 
cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 

ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

By M. E. THALHeErIMeER, author of Historvs. Designed to accustom children to a correct use of 
Lt elementary forms of of spore with as little Pederense as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
"er a Profusely _ Full cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 

change price 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., {Spiaimscrescpct° 
STONE’S 


. 
History of England. 
By A. P. Stongz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 











Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
coipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


»! Porice $1 :* to the science of language. By FrREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph. D. 12mo, 
clot 


erty I read tt with much interest, and recommended it to the young men at Oxford.”—Mazx Muller. 
Howard Se eS ay interesting and instructive.” 

George Perry, int Journal: ** Not a dry study of abstractions, but a vivacious, fas- 

ne ramble tek she a 3 of English.” 

i. H. Stoddard, in the Mail and eng Express; “ It is not extravagant to say that ‘ The P5ilo- 
ase of Words’ reads like a rome rof. Garlanda has described words, their origins, 
their growth and chang:s in 39 happy. a vein that he entertains and poet continually, and 4 
equally intelligible t » the novice in languages, and interestin? to the studied linguist. It 

e-eminently a volume for the library table, and for the pocket of an habitual r r. A vast gmouns 
#7 informe’ ion and r‘ ading, a practical and mtimate ye ig of the classic and modern tongues, 
and a marked origin ility of hought, combine to make Prof. Garlanda s book of UNIVERSAL IN- 
TEREST AND STERLING WORTH. The author calis it‘a popular introduction to the science of lan- 
guage, powtpaa in that field it is a UNRIVALLED.” 

Sent 


 VOVELL & a& Go., 16 Astor Place, New Yor. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


9 
Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 
(eatin ee mee ae eee 
Two BOOK SERIES, 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography. Cloth, s -<60 
Barnes’ Complete eography. 25 


The object in view in the pi pqpesation of these books was not so much Cheapness as PT Sova 
which, after all, is the Truest Economy. 
THE COMPLETE GHROGRAPIIY. 

Great attention has been paid to the Maps.; Map Drawing, combined with ar 

They are full without crowding. Al! the names) Areas, isan im macreent feature of the book. 
which form answer: to questions, especially those | | OPsis, Topical Reviews and IL anguage Les. 
of the largest cities, are engraved in large ty Be. | sons are given at the end of exch chapter. The 
Standard Time, Comparative Latitu | Bulletin of Rece:t Discoveries and Prozress 
Areas, Blevations, and em perature; Heads | of Events is a unique and valuable ae. It is 
of River Navigation, Scale of Distances | brought up to date with every new edition. 
traveled in given time by rail or steamer, High-| In the Appendix aregiven Areas, Populations, 
lands, Lowlands, Principal Seaports, _" Heights of Mountains, Length of Rivers, 
Commercial Routes are al! shown. | and mnouncing Vocabul ary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
>CYCLOPALDIAS: 


“Good authority for the next hal’ century,” ete.—-Hon. Cartes Francis ApAms, LL.D. 
“i expect to be grateful the rest of my days forthe use of it.” etce.—Pror. F. J. Curup, LL.D. 
“The amount of valuable informat ons wonderful ” ete.—Rt Hon. W. E GLADSTONE, LL.D. 
** More accurate knowledge than an ord‘niry library,’ etc.— Pres. M. B. ANDERSON, LL.D. 
** More information than can be found in any other,” etc.—Pres. T. D. Woousey, L.LD 
“ A worthy monument of American scholarship,” ete. —PreEs. HowAarD Crossy, LL. - 
“ The best in the English language for general use,”’ etc.—Pror. T. W. Dwicut, LL.D 
“ Lucid, able, and comprehensive,” etc.—Hon. WiLLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, LL.D. 
SA possession of great value,” etc -—Hon. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

“A trustworthy source of knowledge,” etc.—Pror. Josepa Henry, LL.D. 


























“A standard book of reference.” etc.—PRes. P. A. CAADBOURNE, LL.D. “ Every 
“ The best work of the kind,” etc.—CHANCELLOR GEORGE Woops, LL.D. teacher 
“ A collection of very high value, "etc.—Pror. W. D. Wuitney, LL.D. needs such a 


Work, and I 
nee like to 
see in every 
household. ”—. Hon. 


‘“* Extremely useful to all classes, ” ete, HON. CHARLES 0” ‘Conor, LL.D. 
“ It is superior to all others,”’ etc.—PREs. E. G. Rosrnson, LL D. 

“* Nothing superior ~ it, ” etc.—JoHN G. WHITTIER, the Poet. 

“Ver 7 complete,” tc Rk. Waite, LL.D., Chief-Justice. 

“ Better than any othes.” etc.— Pres. W. A. STEARNS, LL.D. D. PHILBRICK, 
“Will supply a want long felt,” etc.—U. 8. Grant, L.LD. LED late ‘' of Boston 
“It is invaluable,” etc.—Pres. J. L. M. Curry, L.LD. Publie Schools. 


“ Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, Revised Edition, 1886. Address, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, N.Y. 


Teachers Want It. Teachers Endorse It Everywhere. 
Teachers Say It Is a Work Unequailed in Its ‘*‘ Teachableness,’ 


BRANDS’ LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Treating in an easy, Simple, unaffected and candid style of Physiology, Hygiene and 
Stimulants and Narcotics. 


t@ THE MEDICAL FACULTY APPROVE IT. 
Mailing and Introduction Price, 50 cents. 


We Also Publish: 
BRANDS’ HEALTH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. Price, 30 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, Nev York. 
|i HAVE REMOVED 
E. H. BUTLER & CO’S' Agency from Bond Street to 
686 Broadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES, MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, 
BUTLER’S NEW READERS, BUTLER’S READING CHARTS, 
AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


C. H. BROWNE, 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
INTERLIN EAR bane tat 














PUBLISHERS OF 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely sc uch "ane Latin 
and Greek as might be learned othe easily and delight trully i ae ones ear, ear, "MILO. 
vege . Gaver, Horace, Cicero, Gotust, Cote , Juvenal, iomer’s Thad, tad, Gospel or St. John, and 





The “Teachers? National Reading Circle. 
OFFICERS; 


President, Prof. W H. RAYNE. Niet ow of aiene. 
Vice-President, THOS. M uperintendent Schools, Reading, P: 
Gen'l Secretar: CHAS eet NG: President National School of as nods, B Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, N. JON ES, 8u erintendent 5 Deboots, Saaate: ga, N.Y. 
17 Courses laid out by eminent educators he Elective System. “a large number of mem- 
bers already admitted. for complete - to the Corresponding Secretary. 


Miss H. A. WEBBER, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON; SKELETON LESSONS 


Of 1886-7 is here. Clear headed teachers, pupils 


and amateurs need not be told that their progress ! 
and pleasure are vastly increased by using the Sid () an i 
Dest books, which are just the kind of music 


Wooks that Drrson & Co. have ready for use. 








By Avice M. Guernsey, Massachusetts State 
» - -2-*. of Scientific Temperance In- 
struction, W. C. T. U. 


| Pamphlet form, flexible cloth cover, for teach- 
ers’ use, 


The Newest & Best Book for Singing Classes 


Is & O. Emerson's ROYAL SINGER. The 
elementary part shows progress, being better 
arranged for amateurs and having a better and 
wore entertaining set of song: onde exercises than 

receding books. The large collection of Part- 
Bones en! ani Glees, the H ." big = and the An- 
thems, make it a boo be desired in Choirs 
and Social Circles. Oo ctas $6 per doz. 


Ths Newest & Bast Book for Higher Schools | .. 


Is L. O. Emerson’s SONG GREETING. High 
dias, refined and most pleasing collection of 
songs, with a od quantity of vocal exercises. 
0 cts. ; $6 per doz. 

SONG BBULS (50 cts.) is widely weed, 
lieved to be the best new gene: po thar of 


Special attention to Alcoho! and Narcotics. 
Price 15 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin Stree 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 
A. TOVELL & CO. 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ve! MACMILLAN & C0.'S 





School Songs. SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
$1.10 
1,10 


Teachers will not fail to use our superior In- 
structors for all instruments. They have sold by Busey" ps---- 4 —- b eee -sr- 
the hundred thousand. Among the m the match- *s ra Elem Chemistry 

Richardson's New ethod for the t 


Die Pr. Chemistry 
Bianoforte, ($3.00) Mason’s Technical Ea- | Jones’ Junior Course of J} 
arcises, ($2.50). Jevon's Elementary ‘Lessons gin logic. : 


me oz 








Send for Lists and Catalogues. Books mailed Lockyer’s Elem. Elem. Lessons in Astronomy. . 1.25 
promptly for Retail Price. Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


© H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 








pean ae mention the ScHoot JOURNAL when eom- 
municating with advertisers. 





, each to teachers, 1 
Clark's Practical and 
and to all other systems. 
Sargent’s 





ve Latin ‘Grammar: adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ce to Teachers, $1, 

Speakers, Frost's pmhicy Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 8e).00! 
, Manesca’s French 


et ote 
[2 Sampie pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 
=. IL arom y ES re 


U. : 
GENERAL HIisTORY CARDs:| ; 
GHOGRAPITICAL Carps! hy gr for special terms to Teachers. 


>HYSIOLOGY CARDS 
TELE ie eanmeecs tte 


2,000 co in black No Foss. For School Reports, Examination Papers, &., Sample 
of work and terms furnished free. 


J. W. FREEMAN, Supt. Schools, South Charleston, Ohio. 


‘| JOHN E. POTTER & CO..! MONROE'S INE W READERS. 








PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - .75 Sipe e 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, = THE wy ERY LATEST, 


parr s Essential 5 = 
<ellerman’s Elements o $1125 ano THE VERY BEST. 


3aldwiu’s Fsscntial Stadion in . Sia re, 1.25 
3aldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols. - 1.50) CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE 


hd in Etymology, 





‘en % Se nee oc os 1.25 

ieune’s Focoiten Ne Ls, 3, 4, ~— - 25 | MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTF ATIONS, TYPE, 
Harrison's French Syntax, - - - - 2.00 RIGINAL 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - 50 PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY O 


Special Prices for intron. Correspondence solicited. | FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 
PHILADELPHIA. r C 
CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. E 


2. Union Arith,. Course, Ray Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Wri 











¢| Becekve Migher Arithmetic. LIQUID GLUE 


Brooks’s Geometr zane na Friqenome Lis no 
Brooks’s Phil ~~ toned ke. 

Manuals of Methods: ~-* Keys to the Above. 
Mon ry’s Nor, Uuion System of Indust. 








Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








amber 








